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PREFACE. 


On  proceeding  in  November,  1877,  to  tlie  Con¬ 
tinent  for  the  winter,  I  carried  with  me  Darwin's 
u  Descent  of  Man,”  with  the  view  of  testing  for 
myself  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  his  theory.  I  have 
written  the  conclusions  I  have  come  to  as  far  as  I 
myself  am  concerned.  As  regards  the  world  in 
general,  I  have  met  with  many,  who,  not  believing 
in  Darwin's  teaching  to  any  deep  extent,  are  yet 
found  to  exclaim,  ee  there  is  doubtless  something  in 
it.”  Now,  this  sort  of  faint  approval  the  theory 
may  reasonably  claim  as  a  right ;  for  it  is  probable 
that  there  never  was  a  theory  received  with  the 
smallest  credit,  respecting  which  the  same  remark 
might  not  have  been  justly  made.  To  mention  a 
few :  phrenology,  mesmerism,  and  even  phreno- 
mesmerism,  though  this  latter  is  almost  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  probability,  all  have  something 
in  them.  Spiritualism,  again,  though  very  wild, 
and  far  removed  from  the  region  of  probability, 
has,  “  doubtless  something  in  it.”  Materialism 
also,  within  a  limit,  “  has  something  in  it.” 
None  of  these  could  have  sprung  up  from  nothing 
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that  was  reasonable ;  they  all  held  on  by  the  skirts 
of  truth,  and  these  all  have  had  their  hour  of 
triumph.  Every  one  of  a  certain  age  may  remem¬ 
ber  how  phrenology  flourished,  nay  governed, 
people  hired  servants,  selected  associates,  and  so 
forth,  by  its  rules.  Mesmerism  likewise  had  its 
firm  and  scientific  supporters,  or  rather  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  many  men  pf  science,  and  in  addition  had 
hosts  of  blind  believers.  Materialism,  and  its 
opposite,  spiritualism,  have  also  many  advocates 
among  men  of  science  at  the  present  day,  and  these 
as  usual  have  whole  hosts  of  credulous  followers. 
Now,  in  comparison  with  any  of  the  theories  men¬ 
tioned,  the  props  that  sustain  the  Darwinian  hypo¬ 
thesis  seem  most  frail.  The  argument  throughout 
is  one  of  “  ifs”  and  vague  assumptions ;  the  author 
gives  us  facts,  but  they  have  actually  nothing  rea¬ 
sonably  to  do  with  the  inferences  he  chooses  to 
draw  from  them.  Therefore  I  conclude  that  this 
theory  is  less  to  be  relied  on  than  any  of  the  effete, 
and  tolerably  extinct  hypotheses  previously  referred 
to ;  and  as  its  operation  (whether  so  designed  or 
not)  is  more  atheistical,  and  so  far  more  pernicious 
to  humanity,  its  refutation  is  the  more  to  be  desired. 
Canon  Tristram,  at  the  late  Church  Congress^ 
speaking  on  this,  and  on  scientific  infidelity  in 
general,  talks  of  “  a  cloud  of  flimsy  cobwebs 
laboriously  woven  to  raise  maids  uncertainties 
above  God^s  certainties.”  Again,  in  an  interesting 
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book  by  Mr.  Aubrey  cle  Vere,  Proteus  (on  Darwin¬ 
ism)  ,  writes  to  his  friend  Amadeus :  “  I  confess  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  evolutionism  is  a  baseless 
fabric,  void  of  credibility,  I  will  throw  science  to 
the  winds,  and  worship  God  in  Nature,  as  David 
and  our  Fathers  did.”  Example  3rd  of  the  effects 
of  such  teaching  :  A  man  was  lately  reported  in 
America,  as  giving  a  lecture,  at  the  close  of  which 
he  had  advertised  his  intention  to  destroy  himself. 
The  audience  was  considerable,  under  these  novel 
circumstances.  Having  concluded  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  discourse,  he,  in  compliance  with  his  advertised 
intention,  before  any  one  could  interfere,  drew  a 
pistol  out  of  his  pocket  and  blew  his  brains  out. 
At  his  lodgings  was  found  a  will,  leaving  all  his 
property  to  purchase  the  works  of  Darwin,  Tyndall, 
and  Huxley,  for  the  public  library  of  the  district. 
Such  being  some  of  the  Darwinian  theory^s  proved 
results,  its  suppression  on  the  ground  of  being  con¬ 
trary  to  Nature,  and  her  true  interpretation,  is 
clearly  an  object  much  to  be  desired.  What  Dar¬ 
win  seeks  to  know,  is  not  the  origin  of  this  or 
that  particular  thing,  but  of  Nature  herself,  and 
here  he  ventures  to  approach  with  scrutiny,  what 
is  a  perpetual  and  eternal  mystery  to  man,  to  test,  in 
fact,  the  power  of  the  Creator,  and  reveal  first 
causes  to  his  fellow-creatures.  His  wisdom  is,  to 
think  that  what  he  sees,  owes  its  origin  to  itself,  or 
to  something  equally  incapable ;  he  pretends,  in 
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fact  to  know  what  went  before  the  beginning. 
Such  is  the  aim  of  his  researches,  if  duly  esti- 
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mated  ;  there  is  no  true  reverence  in  them,  none 
to  be  deduced  from  them — they  are  essentially 
atheistic.  The  Hindoo  is  much  wiser,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  law  Divine,  he  proclaims  it  to  be,  “  Without 
name  or  colour,  or  hands  or  feet.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  least,  and  largest  of  the  large.  It  is  all,  and 
knowing  all  things.  It  hears  without  ears,  sees 
without  eyes,  moves  without  feet,  and  seizes  without 
hands.'”  From  this  we  must  conclude  that  it  is 
above  our  ordinary  conceptions,  and  not  amenable 
to  any  material  laws  or  forces  as  we  know  them. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  profound  mystery  to  man;  but 
Darwin  rejects  all  mystery,  his  philosophy  is  of  the 
true  Topsyite  order ;  she  allowed  that  God  made 
her  at  first,  but  when  interrogated  respecting  her 
after  progress,  replied,  “  I  Vpects  I  growed.”  With 
respect  to  links,  let  us  listen  to  Voltaire  (the  fancied 
atheist),  who  says  :  “  We  cannot  affirm  that  man 
necessarily  forms  one  of  the  links  attached  to  each 
other  in  uninterrupted  sequence ;  everything  is 
linked,  means  no  other  than  everything  is  ordered. 
God  is  the  cause  and  master  of  this  order.  The 
Jupiter  of  Homer  was  the  slave  of  Destiny,  but,  in  a 
purer  philosophy,  God  is  the  master  of  destiny ; 
matter  nor  circumstance  are  masters,  but  God 
alone.”  Sir  Thomas  Browne  had  once  a  Theory  of 
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Quincunxes,  on  which  Coleridge  commented  thus  : 
u  A  man  once  resolved  on  Ideal  discoveries,  seldom 
searches  long  in  vain.  He  finds  his  favourite  figure 
in  everything ;  quincunxes  in  heaven  above,  and 
the  earth  below,  in  the  mind  of  man,  in  tones,  in 
optic  nerves,  in  roots  of  trees,  in  leaves,  in  fact  in 
everything.”  Have  we  not  Darwin  and  his  theore¬ 
tical  discoveries  here  prefigured  as  it  were  quin- 
cunxically  ?  This  remark  of  Professor  MivarCs 
may  be  quoted  as  a  proof  of  this  position.  “  Darwin, 
in  his  f  Descent  of  Man/  discusses  language,  with  a 
habit  of  assuming  as  true  the  very  point  to  be 
proved.  This  habit  is  not  singular ;  it  is  general, 
and  pervades  his  whole  work,  it  dominates  over  all 
the  ifs,  and  probabilities  which  are  so  profusely  and 
persistently  employed  by  him  throughout,  trans¬ 
forming  these  by  a  mystical  process  (all  his  own) 
into  indisputable  verities.  A  man  having  a  partial 
belief  in  Darwinism,  lately  remarked  that  it  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  children  of  Europeans 
born  in  China  were  noticed  as  partaking  largely  of 
the  Chinese  character  physionomically.  Now,  as  a 
Chinese  is  as  much  a  man  as  Darwin  himself,  this  is 
a  proof  of  variability  within  the  human  family,  but 
not  of  any  progress  outside  or  beyond.  In  fact,  it 
is  proof  of  nothing,  as  regards  the  theory  of  change 
of  species.  Such  barren  proofs  as  this  I  have  often 
heard,  just  suited  to  the  bias,  which  so  readily,  nay 
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eagerly,  entertains  them.  I  could  say  much  more, 
but  will  conclude  by  remarking  that  for  Darwin’s 
theory  I  feel  absolute  doubt,  and  reasonable  distrust : 
for  the  inscrutable  wisdom  and  unsearchable  wav 
of  God,  I  reasonably  have,  absolute 
healty —  Reverence — W  orship . 


THE 


DARWINIAN  THEORY 
EXAMINED, 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  author  commences  by  laying  down  a  wish,  as 
the  prime  motive  power  in  the  inquiry,  inducing 
thus  a  sort  of  foregone  anticipation  of  the  result. 
The  wish,  truly,  is  patron  to  the  theory,  and  plainly 
leads  the  way  throughout.  His  own  words  are  :  “  He 
who  wishes  to  decide  whether  man  is  a  modified 
descendant  of  some  pre-existing  form  would  probably 
first  inquire  whether  man  varies,  however  slightly, 
in  bodily  structure  and  mental  faculties.”  Surely 
no  profound  inquiry  is  requisite  in  a  matter  so 
apparent  to  every  superficial  observer.  But  he 
goes  on  to  inquire  “  whether  these  differences 
(allowed  and  known)  are  transmitted  to  the  off¬ 
spring  ?”  To  this  the  answer  is  in  the  negative, 
for  we  every  day  see  tall  fathers  with  short  sons, 
and  the  reverse ;  wise  men  and  thrifty,  with  fools 
and  spendthrifts  for  children.  Indeed,  how  com¬ 
monly  do  we  see  in  one  family  strange  dissimi¬ 
larities  of  form  and  feature,  intelligence  and  dispo¬ 
sition,  tastes  and  general  tendencies,  which  disprove 
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the  rule  of  transmission,  at  least  as  a  fixed  law. 
The  instances  that  occur  in  the  human  family  of 
highly  marked  eccentric  developments  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  rare  to  prove  that  they  are  exceptional 
divergencies  from  Nature's  normal  action,  and  not 
to  be  classed  as  illustrations  of  her  laws.  In  fact, 
they  are  strictly  non-natural,  and  inferences  drawn 
from  them  must  partake  of  their  nature,  and  may 
justly  be  defined  as  unnatural — that  is,  not  in 
accordance  with  Nature;  for  to  interpret  her  by  her 
diseases,  deformities,  or  irregularities,  and  to  over¬ 
look  her  uniformities  and  special  beauties,  is  a  foul 
act  of  misapprehension  and  unreason.  Hereditary 
peculiarities  certainly  exist,  and  Montaigne  wisely 
remarks  of  them,  they  are  “  the  most  wonderful 
and  mysterious  things  in  Nature,  in  the  sense  of 
being  traceable  to  any  intelligible  cause."  This 
remark  applies  equally  to  likenesses  to,  and  dissimi¬ 
larities  from,  Nature's  normal  presentations,  whether 
mental  or  corporeal,  whether  trifling  in  degree,  or 
in  their  most  exaggerated  or  even  monstrous  forms. 
All  these  are,  as  regards  their  cause,  to  the  human 
intellect  wrapped  in  inexplicable  mystery. 

The  facts,  then,  being  so  mysterious — so  entirely 
unknown  as  to  their  how  and  why — how  much 
more  mysterious  must  be  a  theory  concerning  them 
— how  utterly  unreasonable  and  unintelligible  in 
root  and  in  branches.  A  baseless  theory  it  must 
ever  be,  and  nothing  more.  Facially  there  are  men 
and  women  who  bear  strong  resemblance  to  owls, 
baboons,  and  other  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals. 
In  fact,  an  illustrated  book  has  been  published 
exhibiting  these  peculiarities ;  but  these  are  not  to 
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the  point  and  prove  nothing,  for  no  one  can  con¬ 
ceive  an  hereditarv  taint,  or  a  transmission  here 
from  the  brute  to  humanity,  and  justly  retain  his 
title  of  a  reasonable  being  ;  and  when  the  origin  of 
man  is  under  consideration,  such  a  view  is  as  con¬ 
temptible  as  unreasonable.  After  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions,  or  rather  suggestions,  on  this  point,  Darwin 
proceeds  to  “  The  bodily  structure  of  man,”  and 
remarks  :  “  All  the  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  blood¬ 
vessels,  and  internal  viscera  of  man  correspond  with 
those  of  monkeys,  bats,  and  seals.  The  brain,  again 
— the  most  important  of  all  the  organs — and  every 
chief  fissure  and  fold  in  the  brain  of  man  has  its 
analogy  in  that  of  the  orang ;  but  they  do  not  per¬ 
fectly  agree,  for  if  so”  (he  says)  “  their  mental  powers 
would  have  been  the  same.”  Yet  the  insane  man’s 
brain  to  human  sense  differs  not  outwardly  or  per¬ 
ceptibly  in  fold  or  fissure  from  what  it  was  before 
some  great  misfortune  or  alarming  event  suddenly 
struck  with  blighting  force  the  reasoning  faculties ; 
and  now  the  brain  is  there  in  all  its  apparent 
integrity,  yet  the  reasoning  capacity  is  gone,  proving 
that,  however  intimate  the  relation  may  be  between 
the  brain  and  the  material  world,  its  own  outer 
construction,  and  its  inner  unseen  forces,  there  is 
that  in  the  mind  or  intellect  of  man  which  his  brain 
structure  alone,  however  closely  investigated,  gives 
no  clue  to,  and  thus  we  must  conclude  that  the 
highest  qualities  of  man — viz.,  his  mental,  reason¬ 
ing,  intellectual  powers,  though  intimately  allied  to, 
are  yet  essentially  independent  of  mere  material 
organisation,  and  that  the  hypothesis  which  con¬ 
nects  them  as  sole  and  absolute  cause  and  conse- 
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quence  is  false.  With  regard  to  his  material  struc¬ 
ture,  we  may  freely  admit,  not  what  Darwin  has 
proved,  but  what  is  never  denied,  that  man  in  his 
lower  aspect  is  animal,  as  he  has  been  classified  ; 
and  yet  feel  and  know  that  there  is  that  in  his 
nature  which  is  infinitely  above  the  limitations,  the 
transient  and  decaying  glories  which  pertain  to  his 
material  organisation,  viewed  per  se. 

From  similarity  of  structure  Darwin  proceeds  to 
similarity  of  tastes  and  diseases,  in  proof  of  our 
relationship  to  monkeys,  bats,  seals,  &c.  On  this 
point  he  remarks :  “  Animals  have  hydrophobia, 
smallpox,  glanders,  &c.,  and  these  are  communi¬ 
cable  to  man,  and  from  man  again  to  the  lower 
animals.  Monkeys  are  subject  to  catarrhs,  and 
even  to  consumption,  and  many  non-contagious 
diseases,  and  so  are  men ;  they  also  suffer  from 
apoplexy,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  cataract  in 
the  eye,  painful  dentition,  and  so  on.  Medicines, 
again,  produce  the  same  effect  on  them  as  on  us.” 
We  now  come  to  similarity  of  tastes,  and  here  he 
remarks:  “Monkeys  are  fond  of  tea,  coffee,  and  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors,  and,”  the  Professor  adds,  “  they  will, 
as  I  have  myself  seen,  smoke  tobacco  with  pleasure.” 
Again  :  “  After  drinking  too  much  grog  they  suffer 
from  depression  of  spirits  and  headache,  like  us.” 
He  then  quotes  one  remark-worthy  case,  where  a 
monkey,  after  getting  drunk  on  brandy,  would 
never  touch  it  again  ;  “  and  thus,”  Darwin  remarks, 
“  was  wiser  than  many  men.”  At  the  same  time, 
this  is  directly  opposed  to  his  former  assertion  as  to 
their  fondness  for  spirituous  liquors ;  but  a  slight 
discrepancy  like  this  is  not  worth  notice.  Again  he 
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says  :  "  Man  is  infested  with  the  same  parasites  as 
other  animals ;  is  subject,  like  other  mammals, 
birds,  and  even  insects,  to  that  mysterious  law 
which  causes  gestation,  &c.,  to  follow  lunar  periods; ” 
He  mentions  other  peculiarities  indicative  of 
our  mere  animality,  all  of  which  clearly  point,  in 
his  opinion,  to  our  descent  from  the  brute  creation, 
or,  rather,  from  the  uncreated  brute,  accordiug  to 
him.  His  own  words  are  :  “  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  close  correspondence  between 
man  and  the  higher  animals  (in  structure  and 
general  constitution),  especially  the  anthropomor¬ 
phous  apes."  He  urges  other  arguments  in  support 
of  his  views.  For  instance,  he  says  :  “  The  sense  of 
smell  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  greater 
number  of  mammals  in  finding  their  prey ;  but  to 
man  it  is  of  extremely  slight  service  ;  therefore  it  is 
clear  to  those  who  believe  in  the  principle  of  gradual 
evolution,  that  this  sense  was  not  originally  acquired 
by  man,  but  that  he  no  doubt  inherits  the  power  from 
some  early  brute  progenitor."  On  this  I  would 
remark  that  it  is  not  generally  allowed,  known,  or 
in  the  remotest  degree  credible,  that  man  has  now, 
or  ever  had,  the  faculty  of  acquiring  those  senses, 
organs,  or  functions  which  he  possesses,  and  that  the 
assumption  that  he  has  now  or  ever  had  such  a 
power  is  opposed  to  reason  and  all  experience,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  understand  to  what  ruminant  or  car¬ 
nivorous  animal  we  are  specially  to  refer  as  our 
supposed  progenitor.  On  the  whole,  I  would  say 
that  what  is  clear  to  those  who  believe  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  evolution  is  oftenest  transparent  nonsense 
to  all  unbiased  minds.  The  case  just  given  is 
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rather  favourable  to  this  view ;  but  he  gives  others 
which  seem  to  strengthen  it.  “  Male  animals  of 
the  brute  quadrumanous  order  can  distinguish  the 
females  from  the  males  of  the  human  family,  first 
(Darwin  believes)  by  the  organ  of  smell,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  sight  and  this  he  advances  as  proof  of  a 
community  of  descent  between  these  distinct  beings. 
This  opinion  is  further  confirmed  in  his  mind  by 
the  fact  that  the  human  embryo  has  an  os  coccyx  like 
a  true  tail,  which  projects  considerably  beyond  the 
rudimentary  legs.  Again,  for  support  of  his  theory, 
he  says  :  “  The  hairs  which  some  people  have  on 
their  shoulders,  breasts,  and  scattered  over  their 
bodies,  are  clearly  rudiments  of  the  uniform 
hairy  coat  of  their  brute  ancestors.”  Further  : 
“  The  human  foetus  at  six  months  is  covered  with  a 
fine  wool-like  hair,  and  a  moustache  of  this  kind 
was  once  seen  on  a  female  foetus ;”  but,  he  adds, 
“  this  is  not  very  surprising,  for  the  two  sexes  gene¬ 
rally  resemble  each  other  in  all  external  characters 
during  an  early  period.”  (Query  :  Does  that 
explain  the  after-difference  ?  and  how  does  Darwin 
account  for  this  male  ornament  prevailing  among 
women  in  Spain  and  the  south  of  France  ?)  He 
further  considers  it  “  a  significant  fact  that  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are 
quite  naked,  as  in  most  of  the  lower  animals.”  He 
then  proceeds  to  rudiments,  and  remarks  :  “  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  males  of  all  mammals, 
including  man,  rudimentary  mamma  exist;  these 
in  several  instances  have  become  well  developed, 
and  yielded  a  copious  supply  of  milk.”  He  then 
adds  :  “  In  order  to  understand  the  existence  of 
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these  and  other  rudimentary  organs,  we  have  only 
to  suppose  that  a  former  progenitor  possessed  the 
parts  in  a  perfect  state,  and  that  under  changed 
habits  of  life  they  became  reduced  from  simple 
disuse."”  And  so  we  are  to  suppose  that  our  male 
ancestors  gave  suck  to  their  offspring ;  but  he  gives 
no  explanation  of  the  how  or  why  of  their  ceasing 
to  do  so;  and  as  Nature  absolutely  gives  an  open 
contradiction  to  such  a  preposterous  assumption,  we 
have  no  right  to  suppose  it,  but  we  are  bound  in 
reason  to  reject  this  mere  suggestion  unsupported 
by  facts.  So  satisfied,  however,  is  Darwin  with  the 
facts  and  inferences  he  has  adduced,  that  he 
remarks :  “  Thus  we  can  understand  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  man  and  other  vertebrate  animals 
have  been  constructed  on  the  same  model,  why  they 
pass  through  the  same  early  stages  of  development, 
and  why  they  retain  certain  rudiments  in  common ; 
consequently  we  ought  frankly  to  admit  their  com¬ 
munity  of  descent.  To  take  any  other  view  is  to 
admit  that  our  own  structure,  and  that  of  all  the 
animals  around  us,  is  a  mere  snare  laid  to  entrap 
our  judgment."”  Here  I  think  he  is  nearer  the 
truth  than  in  his  previous  vague  assumptions ;  and 
a  quotation  from  Milton  seems  rather  applicable  to 
this  case.  Speaking  of  the  astronomical  theories 
of  his  day,  he  observes  :  “  He  (the  Creator)  His 
fabric  of  the  heavens  hath  left  to  their  dispute, 
perhaps  to  move  His  laughter  at  their  quaint 
opinions  when  they  come  to  model  heaven  and 
calculate  the  stars ;  how  build,  unbuild  to  save 
appearances,”  &c. 

I  have  so  far  stated  a  few  of  his  most  marked  and 
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important  seeming  facts — given  them  in  his  own 
words,  and  detailed  his  own  arguments  and  in¬ 
ferences,  precisely  as  he  has  delivered  them,  and  the 
conclusion  I  arrive  at  is  that  his  facts  by  no  means 
hear  out  his  inferences  or  justify  his  conclusions, 
and  are  far  from  proving  a  common  descent  between 
man  and  brute ;  hut  I  will  attempt  in  a  more 
systematic  manner  a  refutation  of  his  theory,  which 
will,  I  trust,  receive  the  sanction  of  all  reasonable 
men.  I  will  begin,  then,  with  what  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  first  step  in  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  note  his  speculations  thereon.  He  opens 
the  question  thus :  “  Man  is  developed  from  an 
ovule  about  the  125th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
differs  in  no  respect  from  the  ovules  of  other  animals.” 
Now,  what  are  we  to  understand  from  this  state¬ 
ment,  hut  that  it  goes  far  to  prove  to  his  mind  a 
community  of  descent  between  men  and  brutes. 
Such  is  clearly  his  inference,  and  it  is  specially 
brought  forward  in  support  of  his  theory ;  but  here 
on  the  very  threshold  of  his  doctrine  he  is  contra¬ 
dicted  on  his  own  ground,  for  that  the  ovules  do 
differ  intrinsically  and  actually  is  proved  in  the 
result.  The  non-difference  he  speaks  of  is  based  on 
appearances  solely,  and  mere  appearances  of  pheno¬ 
mena  are  not  to  he  viewed  as  facts,  when  facts 
themselves  and  our  deeper  knowledge  of  them  abso¬ 
lutely  contradict  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
mere  outward  semblances.  But  in  support  of  his 
theory  of  the  community  of  descent,  Darwin  further 
proceeds  to  give  pictorial  illustrations  of  the 
embryos  of  a  human  being  and  a  dog,  showing, 
as  he  states,  “  that  the  embryo  of  man  closely 
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resembles  that  of  other  mammals  but  however  close 
the  apparent  identity  in  their  earliest  incompleted 
aspects  and  stages,  yet  further  observation  discloses 
a  vast  difference  in  reality,  clearly  proving  that  the 
identity  was  only  apparent.  Yet  on  this,  and  proof 
such  as  this,  Darwin  founds  his  theories  of  man’s 
descent,  and  the  origin  of  species.  In  illustration 
of  the  fallacy  of  theoretical  speculations  so  based, 
let  us  take  two  seeds  or  bulbs  of  distinct  plants  and 
notice  how  closely  they  resemble  each  other,  or  the 
ovules  or  eggs  of  different  birds,  and  remark  how 
near  is  their  similarity ;  in  fact,  so  close  is  this  that 
an  inexperienced  person  would  be  precisely  in  the 
position  of  Darwin  as  regards  the  embryos  he 
alludes  to,  and  equally  justified  in  asserting  there  is 
no  difference,  no  distinction  of  importance,  it  is 
therefore  clear  they  are  from  one  parent  stock,  or 
common  origin  (if  he  would  only  add,  “  that  I  can 
discern,”  he  would  be  within  the  mark).  Let  us 
then  take  in  illustration  the  eggs  of  ducks  and  fowls, 
and  after  noticing  how  like  they  are  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  in  how  many  points  identical,  let  them 
further  be  hatched  and  reared  by  the  same  fowl,  and 
then,  under  these  apparently  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  let  us  further  notice  how,  out  of  one  set  of 
eggs  are  evolved  mainly  aquatic,  and  out  of  the 
other  solely  land  birds ;  after  this  result  to  assert, 
simply  because  of  a  similarity,  closer  in  this  instance 
than  that  between  the  embryos  of  men  and  dogs, 
that  these  birds  were  from  one  parent  stock  or  of 
one  descent,  would  be  mere  assertion  of  a  thing 
against  proof — an  arrangement  which  might  meet 
Darwin’s  theory,  but  no  man’s  intelligence ;  for  the 
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fact  is,  there  is  a  special  and  separate  act  of  crea¬ 
tion  in  each  case,  which  no  theory  can  over-bridge, 
and  no  human  wut  nor  science  explain.  The  em¬ 
bryos  of  the  canine  race  and  those  of  the  human 
are,  in  their  earliest  presentations  to  sense,  for  us 
undistinguish  able  entities,  bodies,  or  things ;  but 
there  is  an  unseen  and  supernatural  agency  at  work 
which  separates,  as  it  were,  the  light  from  the  dark¬ 
ness,  form  from  the  formless  ;  the  special  from  the 
indistinguishable ;  the  actual  from  the  merely  ap¬ 
parent.  Over  the  obscure  germ  or  ovule  presides  a 
hidden  force,  beyond  the  realms  of  human  sense  or 
science,  and  incomprehensible  by  any  human  intel¬ 
ligence  : — a  mighty  power  unfolds  itself  mysteriously 
before  our  general — if  not  outer,  yet  inner — per¬ 
ceptions  in  all  the  operations  and  revolutions  of  this 
lower  sphere,  all  living  things,  their  origin,  growth, 
varieties,  and  transformations  included.  As  a  sort 
of  test  of  speciality,  let  us  change  places  with  the 
germs,  ovules,  or  embryos  at  their  earliest  stages  as 
seen  by  us — that  is  to  say,  insert  those  of  one 
animal  into  the  womb  of  another,  and  the  result 
would  be  nil.  Nature  denaturalized  would  be  unpro¬ 
ductive,  abortive,  entirely  void  of  creative  force  ; 
the  human  germ  seed,  so  unnaturally,  so  senselessly 
treated,  would  never  reach  humanity  ;  proving  w  hat 
none  but  biased  minds  can  or  will  doubt,  that 
there  is  a  law,  distinct,  defined,  separate  for  each 
being  that  is  born  into  this  world ;  a  law  prior  (we 
may  truly  say)  to  ovulation,  germination,  or  em¬ 
bryonic  conception,  and  long  before  our  senses  could 
become  cognisant  of  their  existence  at  all. 

It  may  be  urged  against  my  illustration,  namely. 
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eggs,  with  seeds  and  bulbs,  that  they  are  not  actu¬ 
ally  embryos ;  but  allowing  this,  we  may  well  and 
fully  agree  with  Darwin  that  the  embryos  contained 
within  their  walls  are  in  their  earliest  stages  undis- 
tinguishable  forms,  yet  know  from  results  that  an 
absolute  distinction  existed  between  them ;  there¬ 
fore,  as  proofs  of  a  strong  similarity,  with  an  abso¬ 
lute  difference,  they  may  stand.  On  the  whole, 
then,  we  may  conclude  of  the  eggs  of  ducks,  fowls, 
ostriches,  &c.,  of  seeds,  bulbs,  or  tubers,  and  of 
embryonic  growths  in  general,  that  it  is  as  clear 
to  reasonable  comprehension,  as  it  could  be  to  sense, 
or  as  if  we  saw  it  in  action,  that  there  is  a  process 
going  on  in  their  innermost  centres  which  is  con¬ 
structive  and  commanding,  as  regards  that  life  which 
is  to  emerge  into  special  activity  of  being,  suited  to 
the  place  in  Nature  it  is  to  assume,  and  which  we 
perceive  and  recognise  as  it  is,  in  its  destined  form 
and  end ;  but  which  completed  or  perfected  end 
gives  us  no  intellectual  clue  to  the  law  which  made 
it,  rules  it,  keeps  it  what  it  is.  In  truth,  the  thing 
explains  not  itself,  knows  not  itself,  nor  is  it  expli¬ 
cable  by  or  through  itself.  It  is  a  mystery  of  the 
first  great  cause.  All  it  could  say  of  itself  (if,  like 
Darwin^s  baboon,  it  could  speak)  would  be  :  “  I 
am  but  what  I  am,  and  what  you  see  me  ;  but  how  I 
came  to  be,  to  act,  &c.,  on  these  points  I  have  no 
intelligence,  no  conception,  no  means  of  knowing 
and  Darwin  on  these  points  is  no  wiser,  no  more 
intelligent,  having  absolutely  no  more  means  of 
knowing.  The  origin  contains,  in  its  nature  and 
essence,  the  consequences ;  the  first  or  primary 
cause  is  revealed  to  us  phenomenally  and  secondarily 
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only,  itself  being  sole  and  entirely  separate ;  and 
what  we  behold  in  our  secondary  way  is  but  the 
outside  of  things — objective  phenomena,  not  causes  ; 
while  it  is  reasonably  impossible  to  argue  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen, 
and  equally  unreasonable  to  deny  or  doubt  the 
unseen,  which  the  seen  so  clearly  indicates.  In 
furtherance  of  his  views  of  a  common  origin  between 
men  and  brutes,  he  adduces  the  great  toe  in  man, 
which  forms  our  main  fulcrum  when  standing,  and 
which  Professor  Owen  considers  “  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  peculiarity  in  the  human  structure."”  “  This 
in  the  embryo”  (says  Darwin)  “  was  found  to  be 
shorter  than  the  others,  and  instead  of  being 
parallel  to  them,  projected  at  an  angle  from  the 
side  of  the  foot,  thus  corresponding  with  the  perma¬ 
nent  condition  of  this  part  in  the  quadrumaua.” 
Here  we  have  reasonable  enough  proof  of  a  special 
and  distinct  act  of  creation,  separating  each  man  at 
his  origin  from  the  quadrumana,  not  uniting  them, 
as  Darwin  asserts,  judging  from  appearances  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  facts.  The  former,  in  their  evanescent 
aspect,  point  to  a  community,  but  the  latter  destroy 
this  mere  illusion;  for  Nature,  that  great  miracle- 
monger,  is  working  (in  to  us  an  unseen  way)  a 
marvellous  transformation.  To  interpret  the  mys¬ 
tery  on  the  basis  of  the  senses  is  to  add  misconcep¬ 
tion  and  presumption  to  our  natural  ignorance,  for 
to  deny  that  there  is  an  inscrutable  mystery  attend¬ 
ing  the  after  evolution  of  the  embryonic  parts,  and 
to  assert  that  the  severance  of  what  seemed  one,  into 
distinct  and  special  beings,  is  a  simple  affair  for  the 
human  mind  to  deal  with,  is  small  wisdom  from 
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whatever  brain  it  emanates ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  Darwin  had  desired  to  prove  a  special  act 
of  creation  for  each  creature  born  into  this  world, 
he  could  not  have  selected  a  more  effective  instance 
than  his  great  toe  case,  for  if  we  allow  the  first 
apparent  similarity  which  he  speaks  of,  he  must 
allow  the  great  after  difference ;  the  mystery  lies  in 
the  difference.  The  lesson  this  case  seems  to  teach 
is  that  Nature,  though  full  of  variety  and  of  appa¬ 
rent  identity,  is  actually  above,  nay,  over  all 
appearances  ;  that  her  laws  are  fixed  and  regnant 
through  all  her  aspects,  and  the  birth  of  each  living 
creature,  though  apparently  a  new  creation,  is  but  a 
remodelling  of,  or  reproduction  from,  the  old — 
oldest — first  law,  of  which  we  may  truly  say,  as  it 
wTas  in  the  beginning,  so  it  has  been,  is  now,  and 
ever  will  continue  ;  and  we  may  feel  sure  that  there 
is  no  growth  out  of  Nature  and  her  laws,  and  no 
change  of  species  in  Nature.  No  one  ever  beheld 
such  a  transformation.  Darwin  never  did,  as  he 
clearly  avouches,  when,  in  lieu  of  any  power  of  de¬ 
monstration  in  this  direction,  he  is  reduced  to  speak 
of  that  most  hypothetical  of  all  hypothetical  exist¬ 
ences,  “  the  missing  link/-’  There  is,  then,  a 
mystery  around  ovules,  germs,  and  embryos  which 
Darwin's  theory  in  no  wTav  explains.  The  power 
that  is,  and  the  perfected  operation  of  which  we 
behold  in  each  distinct  being — man,  dog,  seal, 
horse,  &c. — this  power  Darwin  ignores,  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  it  an  obscure  doctrine  of  evolution, 
whose  foundations  are  phenomena  and  inferences 
based  on  these.  This  is  but  a  poor  human  criticism 
of  a  divine  mystery.  One  would  think  that  Darwin 
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knew  not  what  latent  meant,  and  so  denied  God^s 
hidden  power  for  a  paltry  human  image  of  the 
same — an  image-worshipper  is  his  true  position — 
and  in  this  wise  he  proves  his  claim  to  the  title. 
Looking  at  the  exterior  image  only,  the  human 
embryo  so  closely  resembles  that  of  dog,  monkey, 
seal,  or  bat,  that  Darwin  finds  it  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  them,  and  so  concludes  that  they  are  of  one 
common  origin,  and  this  in  defiance  of  what  (we 
may  almost  say  before  his  senses)  shortly  follows,  for 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  mystery  is  solved, 
and  man,  dog,  seal,  and  monkey  stand  revealed  as 
separate  and  totally  distinct  beings.  Here  we  have, 
first  a  mere  semblance,  then  a  reality.  Which  will 
you  believe  in  ?  Again,  a  fancied  community  based 
on  this  mere  semblance ;  then  a  marvellous  dif¬ 
ference,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  accomplished 
fact.  Which  will  you  believe  in,  the  formless  or 
the  formed,  the  semblance  or  the  reality,  the  tran¬ 
sient  or  the  permanent?  This  is  clear:  all  to 
Darwin  once  seemed  one ;  then  ensued  a  special 
change,  into  a  special  being,  with  most  special  attri¬ 
butes,  and  all  this  effected  by  a  special  act — in 
truth  a  separate  act,  with  a  distinctly  separate 
result,  in  which  we  seem  to  see  in  actual  process 
the  development  as  it  is  written  down  for  our  in¬ 
struction  in  wisdom  by  the  Psalmist.  The  Psalmist 
not  scientific,  say  you  ?  He  is  infinitely  more  true 
to  science,  if  science  means  facts,  than  Darwin  with 
his  missing  links,  his  strained  unreal  analogies,  and 
his  forced  assumptions.  Then,  in  defiance  of 
Darwin  and  his  fancied,  unrealised  science,  let  us 
reverently  listen  to  the  PsalmisPs  wisdom  thus  de- 
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livered  :  “  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being 
imperfect,  and  in  tby  Book  all  my  members  were 
written,  which  day  by  day  were  fashioned,  when  as 
yet  there  was  none  of  them."  This  is  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  law  which  doubtless  pervades  the 
whole  animal  creation — miraculous  changes,  strange 
similarities,  unaccountable  and  monstrous  degene¬ 
rations,  and  all.  By  the  law  of  Nature,  each  being 
is  a  separate  creation,  distinct,  defined,  absolute, 
nnmingled  with  and  underived  from  any  other 
form.  The  remarkable  deviations  that  occur  are 
to  human  intelligence  as  deep  a  mystery  as  are 
the  normal  developments ;  for  neither  admit  of 
solution  by  human  wit.  What  more  convincing 
testimony  can  we  then  desire  of  the  special  origin 
of  man  than  is  found  in  his  possession  of  those 
special  attributes,  the  thumb  and  great  toe  ? 
Are  there  among  Darwin's  most  degraded  human 
races  (beings  he  presumes  to  call  sub-species)  any 
born  without  these  high  distinctive  marks  ?  And 
where  among  the  highest  forms  quadrumanous  do 
we  find  these  so  developed,  or  the  capacity  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  any  degree  inherited,  or  to  be  reasonably 
anticipated  as  a  future  acquisition  ?  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  organs  in  the  womb,  though  not 
seen,  yet  is  quite  clear  to  reason,  for  the  true  func¬ 
tion,  nay,  the  duty  of  reason  is,  as  it  wrere,  to  see 
without  eyes ;  and  here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
our  reason  should  guide,  or  at  least  do  the  office 
of  our  senses,  and  not  our  senses  entirely  guide 
our  reason,  as  Darwin  proposes.  Here  is  a  simple 
illustration.  We  look  at  our  watch  at  ten  o'clock 
a.m.,  and  again  at  six  p.m.  The  hands  point  dif- 
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ferently,  and  reason  informs  us  that  they  have 
moved  from  second  to  second  to  their  changed 
positions,  though  unseen  by  us.  So  clear  to  the 
mind  is  the  transforming  force  (to  our  senses  im¬ 
perceptibly  operating),  which  yet  Nature  unfolds  to 
our  intelligences  in  act  complete,  in  being  perfect,  in 
function  special.  Is  it  necessary  to  see  this  actually 
in  order  to  know  that  an  unseen  power  has  achieved 
this  change,  fixed  the  transient,  and  perfected  the 
imperfect  ?  From  the  ovule  and  embryo  his  next 
step  is  to  the  general  structure  of  the  human  frame 
and  its  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  brutes,  and 
he  declares  that  “  the  bones  of  monkey,  bat,  seal, 
&c.,  correspond  to  bones  in  the  human  skeleton, 
and  the  most  important  organ,  the  human  brain,  in 
every  chief  fissure  and  fold  has  its  analogy  in  that 
of  the  orang.”  And  this  he  considers  proof  suf¬ 
ficient  that  the  higher  sprang  from  the  lower;  man 
from  monkey,  bat,  or  seal ;  else,  he  says,  “  how 
can  w7e  account  for  the  likeness?”  His  own  words 
are  : — ■“  On  any  other  view,  the  similarity  of  pattern 
between  the  hand  of  man  or  monkey,  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  the  flipper  of  a  seal,  the  wing  of  a  bat,  &c., 
is  utterly  inexplicable.”  Here,  in  language  definite 
enough,  he  proclaims  that  creation  is  to  him,  and 
such  favoured  portions  of  humanity  as  resemble 
him,  an  affair  perfectly  capable  of  explanation,  and 
shrouded  in  no  mystery ;  and  so,  according  to  him, 
we  must  conclude  that  Nature  is  a  mere  assemblage 
of  appearances  ;  from  outside  shows  to  outside  shows 
is  all  her  progress ;  there  is  no  higher  law  than  the 
visible  or  tangible ;  and  if  we  choose  to  believe 
him  we  are  bound,  with  the  Rationalistic  chicken, 
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to  exclaim,  “  What  I  cannot  see,  I  wont  believe 
in.” 

But  in  justice  to  Darwin's  theory  we  must 
further  note  his  arguments  in  its  support.  From 
general  structure  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration 
of  rudimentary  parts,  in  which  he  exhibits  himself 
as  an  unflinching  partisan  of  his  particular  view.  No 
trivial  similarity,  no  straggling  hair,  is  without 
significance  in  support  of  his  theory.  Thus  some 
people  (it  may  be  seen  every  day,  but  chiefly  if  not 
solely  in  the  aged)  have  a  few  hairs  in  the  eyebrows 
longer  than  the  others.  These  some  particular 
individual  noticed  as  existing  in  one  special  family. 
On  this  Darwin  honours  them  as  hereditary  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  remarks,  “  These  hairs  apparently 
represent  the  vibrissse  which  are  used  as  organs  of 
touch  by  many  of  the  lower  animals.”  This  I  think 
will  be  allowed  to  be  as  gross  an  instance  of  mere 
assumption  as  is  conceivable.  On  a  par  with  this 
is  his  conclusion  (previously  noticed),  that  because 
“  the  sense  of  smell  is  of  extremely  slight  service, 
if  any,  to  savages,  and  less  even  to  the  civilised 
races  of  mankind ;  and  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  greater  number  of  animals  in  warning  them 
of  danger,  or  in  finding  their  prey,  and  so  on ;” 
“  therefore,”  he  adds,  “  Man,  no  doubt,  inherits 
this  power  in  an  enfeebled  and  so  far  rudimentary 
degree  from  some  early  brute  progenitor  in  whom  it 
was  highly  serviceable  and  constantly  used.”  This 
argument  is  of  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  order,  and 
the  premises  are  as  false  as  the  conclusion  ;  for  we 
may  fairly  deny  that  savages  have  a  more  sensitive 
organ  of  smell  than  the  civilised  races,  or  that  this 
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sense  is  of  slight,  if  any,  service  to  the  former,  and 
less  to  the  latter,  and  we  must  conclude  that  the  whole 
assumption  is  illegitimate  and  disgraceful  ;  a  mere 
libel  on  creation,  not  an  explanation  of  her  beauti¬ 
ful  and  gracious  ordinances.  Yet  of  this  description 
are  most  of  the  arguments  he  advances  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  on  earth,  the 
origin  of  man,  and  the  intimate  relation  he  holds 
towards  the  rest  of  terrestrial  beings  and  things. 
What  can  he  more  opposed  to  right  reason  than  the 
argument  he  here  employs  to  prove  a  community 
of  descent  or  a  similarity  of  origin,  from  things 
entirely  opposite,  and  the  assumption,  that  be¬ 
cause  a  sense  is  of  little,  if  any,  use  to  mankind, 
therefore  it  is  clear  that  men  are  descended  from 
brutes  to  wdiom  the  said  sense  is  all  important. 
We  may  well  inquire,  is  this  conclusion  logical  and 
wise  ?  is  it  scientific  and  plausible  ?  The  only  reply 
must  be,  it  is  the  reverse  of  all  these,  and  moreover, 
if  true,  it  entirely  upsets  the  theory  he  supports, 
viz.,  that  Nature  is  a  thing  all  of  progress  and 
advancement,  unless  he  maintains,  which  indeed  he 
seems  to  do,  that  man  is  inferior  to  the  brute,  not 
merely  in  his  organs  of  sense,  but  in  many  other 
essential  points.  Again,  of  man  as  a  hairy  animal, 
he  says,  “  a  few  short  straggling  hairs  are  found 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  body  in  the  male,  and 
tine  down  on  that  of  the  female  sex ;  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  that  the  hairs  thus  scattered  over  the 
body  are  the  rudiments  of  the  uniform  hairy  coat 
of  the  lower  animals”  (our  ancestors).  And  so  he 
goes  on  in  the  daring  exhibition  of  his  powers  of 
assumption.  Again  there  is  a  muscular  arrange- 
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ment  in  many  animals,  but  mainly  in  horses, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  produce  rapid  move¬ 
ments  or  twitches  of  their  bodies  when  flies  or 
insects  annoy  them,  and  thus  they  rid  themselves 
of  these  irritating  creatures.  A  rudiment  of  this 
Darwin  declares  is  found  in  man,  in  the  platysma 
myoides,  a  muscle  of  the  neck ;  the  panniculus 
carnosus  being  in  the  back.  Now  let  us  see  what 
the  platysma’s  action  is.  In  couj unction  with  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid,  it  tends  to  produce  that 
graceful  contour  of  the  neck,  so  much  admired, 
especially  in  females.  Again  it  assists  with  other 
muscles  in  the  action  of  mastication ;  it  is  also  an 
agent  in  developing  by  its  action  certain  expressions 
of  the  passions  ;  drawing  down  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  so  expressive  a  sign  of  mental  dejection  ; 
and  again  by  the  action  of  some  other  of  its  fibres 
producing  an  hilarious  expression  so  that  it  has  by 
some  been  called  Musculus  risorius,  or  laughing 
muscle. 

Now  to  assert  that  a  muscle  with  these  special 
functions,  was  a  mere  rudiment  of  another  muscle 
whose  office  was  of  a  totally  different  character,  whose 
place  was  in  a  totally  different  locality,  and  in  a 
totally  different  animal,  clearly  is  a  most  unjustifi¬ 
able  assumption.  “  Again,  certain  birds  whose  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  air  is  extremely  rapid,  and  certain 
reptiles  and  amphibia,  and  certain  fishes,  especially 
sharks,  possess  a  nictitating  membrane,  which  is 
necessary  to  them  as  a  protection  to  their  eyes 
under  the  circumstances,  elemental  or  other,  to 
which  they  are  exposed ;  but  man  not  being  exposed 
to  the  same  circumstances,  and  having  no  need  of 
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tliis  protecting  medium,  lias  it  not,  but  Darwin  says 
it  exists  in  man  in  a  rudimentary  form  ;  thereby 
implying  and  desiring  his  followers  to  believe  that 
he  perceives  in  this  obscure  remnant  the  descent  of 
man  from  certain  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes, 
especially  sharks.  Now,  with  regard  to  this 
panniculus  carnosus  so  useful  to  horses,  water 
spaniels,  &c.,  and  this  nictitating  membrane  so 
necessary  to  certain  birds,  fish  and  reptiles ;  what 
reasonable  being  would  expect,  that  a  Creator,  all 
wise  and  powerful,  would  give  us  such  parts  to  us 
so  utterly  useless.  Is  not  their  absence  in  us,  and 
their  presence  in  the  others,  convincing  proof  to  all 
but  most  biased  individuals  of  a  Providential  Designer 
under  whose  gracious  law  many  things  are  suppressed 
which  are  useless,  and  many  developed  which  are 
useful  to  His  creatures  ?  These  two  cases  with 
myriads  on  myriads  of  others  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  clearly  indicate  a  Providence  ruling  all 
the  animal  creation,  both  the  higher  and  lower  forms 
therein,  and  assuredly  contradict  Darwin's  assump¬ 
tion  regarding  them,  that  the  one  class,  that  is  the 
higher,  is  descended  from  the  lower,  by  a  series  of 
time  growths,  or  processes  of  evolution  in  time, 
of  very  doubtful  validity  to  most  feeble  minds, 
even  when  most  forcibly  urged ;  and  except  by 
certain  most  biased  individuals  altogether  dis¬ 
credited. 

No  further  quotations  from  this  chapter  are 
necessary ;  but  a  few  remarks  on  those  made  may 
be  excused.  The  ovule  and  embryo,  in  their 
earliest  stages,  are  (according  to  Darwin)  nothing  in 
particular;  they  afterwards  become  a  special  some- 
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tiling.  Whence  comes  this  special  something  ? 
Can  Darwin  tell  us  or  only  delude  us  with  a  series  of 
evanescent  shows  in  place  of  absolute  facts  ?  The 
appearances  he  believes  in,  soon  disappear,  the  facts 
remain  to  confound  them,  and  prove  their  nothing¬ 
ness  ;  the  whole  tending  to  prove  the  impropriety 
of  judging  by  appearances  solely  of  actions  or  laws 
which  are  beyond  the  senses.  I  would  say,  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  facts  Darwin  advances,  but  in  the 
inferences ;  not  in  the  appearances  he  beholds,  but 
in  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them ;  for  facts 
here  are  opposed,  the  permanent  contradict,  nay 
actually  annihilate  the  transcient ;  the  great  facts, 
the  little  shows,  and  the  law  of  Nature  which  is 
over  Nature  ever  transforms  the  merely  seeming 
into  the  veritably  actual.  A  few  more  words  before 
closing. 

What  Darwin  would  do  well  to  do,  and  in  doing 
exhibit  true  intelligence  of  his  subject,  would  be  to 
explain  the  differences.  To  discover  certain  resem¬ 
blances  argues  neither  wit  nor  knowledge.  Are 
then  the  outward  likenesses  Darwin  discerns  of  any 
force  in  explaining  the  manifest  actual  differences  ? 
We  may  fairly  ask  Darwin  if  the  likeness  which 
subsists,  as  he  points  out,  between  the  embryos  of 
dogs  and  men  gives,  in  his  opinion,  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  their  absolute  difference  ?  If  so,  let 
him  give  his  most  excellent  reasons,  and  enlighten 
the  world  by  explaining  the  inexplicable.  At  the 
close  of  this  chapter  he  remarks  :  i(  It  is  only  our 
natural  prejudice,  and  that  arrogance  wrhich  made 
our  forefathers  declare  that  they  were  descended 
from  demi-gods,  which  makes  us  demur  to  his  con- 
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elusions.”  With  respect  to  arrogance,  I  would  say 
it  is  his,  who,  blindly  confounding  special  and  im¬ 
portant  differences,  denies  their  existence ;  his,  who 
knowing  not  first  causes,  presumptuously  ignores 
them.  Truly  there  is  a  mystery  about  Creation 
which  Darwin  would  reduce  from  incomprehensi¬ 
bility  to  incredibility,  and  on  this  he  commences  to 
build  up  a  worthy  and,  as  he  decides,  a  reasonably 
argued  out  theoretical  mansion  for  the  brute  and  his 
instincts  ;  and  higher  still,  for  man  himself,  body 
and  soul.  But  as  this  theoretical  mansion  is 
mainly  supported  by  ifs  and  probabilities,  it  fails 
altogether  in  a  scientific  sense,  for  true  science 
stops  not  at  ifs,  and  is  above  probabilities  and  mere 
assumptions ;  therefore,  in  a  scientific  sense  it  is 
naught.  Receiving  not,  then,  the  sanction  of 
science,  we  seem  to  fall  back  on  the  promulgator 
himself  as  an  all-sufficient  authority  in  himself 
for  his  assumptions.  And  here  I  may  remark  that 
the  French  Academy  deliberately  and  wisely  refused 
him  admission  into  their  body  (three  times  I  have 
heard),  for  the  reason  that  his  views  of  Nature  were 
not  legitimately  founded  on  facts  or  science.  But 
of  this  I  have  not  personal  knowledge  ;  I  have  only 
been  told  it  is  so. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Notwithstanding  bis  utter  failure  to  prove  so  far 
rationally  or  scientifically  his  theory  of  the  descent 
of  man,  and  his  having  lost  theoretical  ground 
rather  than  gained  it,  Darwin  commences  his 
second  chapter  as  if  an  indisputable  truth  had  been 
reached,  and  opens  it  with  this  bold  assertion — “  We 
have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  man  bears  in  his 
bodily  structure  clear  traces  of  his  descent  from 
some  lower  form.”  Here  we  have  a  vague,  un¬ 
proved  theory,  at  once  transformed  into  an  absolute 
fact,  and  a  glaring  dogma  installed  in  the  place  of 
scientific  truth.  He  now  proceeds  to  a  comparison 
of  the  mental  capabilities  of  men  and  brutes,  iden¬ 
tifying  one  with  the  other  in  a  most  unwarrantable 
manner,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  from  his  own  show¬ 
ing,  and  in  his  own  words.  He  allows,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  that  the  difference  in  mental  power  between 
lowest  savage  and  highest  ape  is  enormous  ;  yet  he 
adds  (as  some  qualification  to  this  concession)  :  “  I 
was  continually  struck  with  surprise  how  closely 
three  natives  (Fuegians),  who  had  lived  some  years 
in  England,  resembled  us  in  disposition,  and  in  most 
of  our  mental  faculties.”  Had  they  been  veritable 
apes  his  surprise  might  well  have  been  great ;  but 
as  they  were  his  fellow-creatures  it  was  simply  con¬ 
temptible.  But  from  one  who  compares  fish  to 
apes,  and  apes  to  men  intellectually,  and  asserts 
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that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between 
them  in  this  respect,  and  therefore  that  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  “  that  they  might  pass,  and  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  each  other,”  what  quaint  opinions  may 
not  be  fairly  looked  for  ?  And  now  in  furtherance 
of  his  views  he  confounds  the  meanings  of  two  words, 
interpreting  them  as  denoting  one  thing,  whereas 
they  are  essentially  different  in  purport.  Considered 
as  he  desires,  they  mainly  give  countenance  to  his 
theory ;  considered  in  their  true  sense,  they  abso¬ 
lutely  contradict  his  view.  The  passage  is  this — 
“  As  man  possesses  the  same  senses  with  the  lower 
animals,  his  fundamental  intuitions  must  be  the 
same.”  In  the  first  place,  I  think  all  experience 
fully  teaches  that  the  senses  of  man  are  higher, 
and  verv  different  to  those  of  the  brute.  A  few 
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out  of  myriads  of  instances  will  suffice.  Do  horses, 
dogs,  pigs,  or  even  baboons  admire  the  scent  or 
beauty  of  a  rose,  violet,  or  lily,  appreciate  a  sunset, 
as  we  do,  or  do  we  admire  what  they  do  ?  A  pig 
enjoys  what  to  human  sense  is  most  revolting. 
Are,  then,  our  intuitions  or  senses  the  same  ?  Were 
our  senses  the  same,  our  tastes  would  also  cor¬ 
respond.  Had  Darwin  only  said  if  our  senses  were 
the  same  our  perceptions  would  be  so,  he  would  have 
uttered  a  seemingly  indisputable  fact ;  but  he  con¬ 
founds  simple  perception  with  intuition,  and  thus 
identifies  things  which  are  quite  different.  And  it 
is  most  important  to  notice  this  dogma,  for  if  it  is 
false,  what  is  based  on  it  cannot  be  true,  and  as  his 
whole  theory  mainly  rests  on  this  assumption,  what 
a  vast  field  of  false  and  misleading  argument  lies 
open  before  us  !  Even  conceding  that  the  senses 
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in  man  and  the  lower  animals  as  regards  the  outer 
world  are  identical  (which  we  may  justly  deny),  yet 
it  is  undeniable  that  their  instincts,  desires,  intui¬ 
tions,  intelligences,  are  very  different ;  proving  that 
simple  perception  and  intuition  are  not  necessarily 
one.  The  senses  are  in  relation  to  the  outer  world 
alone ;  intuition  is  the  mental  or  instinctive  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  same,  and  the  French  trulv  define  it 
as  the  “ perception  interne  .”  The  senses  bring  their 
outer  experience  to  this  inner  perception  in  each 
animal,  and  each  according  to  his  special  place  and 
functional  law  in  Nature  acts  on  their  report.  And 
here  we  come  upon  the  true  origin  of  the  varied 
tastes  instinctive  of  the  animal  creation  at  large. 
Here,  we  may  say,  the  donkey  finds  his  thistle,  the 
graminivora  at  large  their  pasture,  and  the  car¬ 
nivora  their  prey ;  but  it  is  quite  incorrect  to  com¬ 
pare  these  simple  instincts  with  human  reason, 
which  is  a  special,  separate,  and  peculiar  gift.  Yet 
we  must  concede  that  man  himself  has  what  we 
must  define  as  the  lower  animal  instincts,  especially 
in  his  earliest  stage  of  being,  and  he  is  linked  with 
the  brute  in  this  lower  sense,  but  there  the  link  is 
broken. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  I  think  Darwin’s 
assertion  that  man,  having  the  same  senses,  must 
have  the  same  intuitions,  is  clearly  falsified,  for  wTe 
find  immensely  different,  nay  entirely  opposite  in¬ 
tuitions  among  the  lower  animals  themselves ;  and 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the  reason  and 
intellect  of  man,  and  the  intuition  of  the  lower 
animals,  is  as  great  as,  nay  infinitely  greater  than 
that  between  the  great  toe  in  man  and  that  abor- 
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tive  thing  which  so  imperfectly  represents  it  in  the 
quaclrumana ;  and  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
their  passing  or  being  developed  into  each  other. 
If  then  man  even  has  the  same  senses,  is  placed  in 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  lower  animals,  with 
the  same  environments  operating  indiscriminately 
on  both,  with  a  totally  different  result,  have  we 
not  in  these  facts  conclusive  evidence  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  difference,  as  opposed  to  a  fundamental 
identity.  If  their  senses  are  the  same -in  quality  as 
ours,  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  the  same, 
whence  the  enormous  difference  (which  he  admits)  ? 
If  he  says  it  is  due  to  the  operation  of  time,  and  is 
a  simple  natural  growth,  he  gives  us  his  opinion 
only,  backed  certainly  by  a  series  of  missing  links, 
not  one  of  which  was  ever  seen  or  known  to  be,  but 
only  guessed  by  him  to  have  been ;  yet  these 
assumptions  or  creations  assumed  he  advances  as 
proved  facts,  or  actual  existences  ;  and  with  their 
assistance  alone,  the  baboon  steps  forth  a  man. 
And  all  this  is  pure  science,  in  opposition  to  which 
he  says,  “  It  is  no  scientific  explanation  to  assert 
that  they  have  all  been  formed  on  one  ideal  plan,” 
but  on  his  missing  links  plan,  which  is  ideal 
enough,  the  hand  of  man  is  traceable  through  their 
fictitious  presences  from  flipper  of  seal,  wing  of  bat, 
foot  of  horse  (and  deeper  and  darker  far  his  theo¬ 
retical  speculations  would  lead  us),  up  to  its  present 
special  superiority  in  power  and  manifold  utility. 
And  mentally,  as  this  chapter  discloses  on  pure 
theoretical  principles,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Newton, 
Bacon,  Melancthon,  and  all  the  great  and  wise  of 
the  human  family,  differ  in  their  highest  aspects 
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only  in  degree  from  the  lower  animals,  for  funda¬ 
mentally  they  are  one,  and  allied  most  intimately  to 
monkeys.  In  fact  our  very  existence  is  altogether 
due  to  these  latter,  morally,  physically,  and  intellec¬ 
tually.  Under  this  view  we  may  reasonably  expect 
to  find  among  certain  classes  of  humanity,  baboon 
worship.  But  Darwin  is  going  to  give  convincing 
proofs,  drawn  from  Nature  herself,  that  this  is  so, 
and  these  we  will  now  consider.  He  begins,  then 
(keeping  close  to  his  original  plan),  by  an  attempt 
to  lower  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity  still 
lower,  as  is  clear  in  the  case  of  the  Fuegians  pre¬ 
viously  noticed,  where  he  expresses  surprise  at  his 
fellow-creatures  resembling  him  or  us  in  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  in  most  of  his  or  our  mental  faculties. 
Had  they  been  veritable  baboons  he  doubtless  would 
not  have  felt  more  surprise.  Here  we  find  him  in¬ 
geniously  trying  to  establish  his  assumption  of  a 
sub-species,  giving  thereby  just  a  shadow  of  support 
to  his  theory  of  total  change  in  this  respect.  Then 
in  order  to  approximate  somewhat  the  extremes  of 
the  animal  creation  for  his  special  purpose,  he  pulls 
up  from  the  lowest  depths  those  lowest  in  the  scale 
of  being,  and  remarks  with  regard  to  these  that 
“  their  mental  powers  are  higher  than  might  have 
been  expected.”  Query,  By  whom  ?  By  Darwin, 
Lubbock,  and  such  like,  possibly ;  but  certainly  not 
by  their  Creator — all-seeing,  foreseeing,  all-ruling, 
who  has  endowed  them  with  capacities  and  intelli¬ 
gences  suited  to  their  circumstances.  And  so  they 
are  more  true  to  Nature  than  many  would-be 
philosophers  with  their  quaint  opinions  and  dis¬ 
torted  views  regarding  her;  and  we  may  well 
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inquire  of  those  whom  Darwin  addresses,  on  what 
grounds  they  propose  to  base  their  expectations  re¬ 
garding  the  mental  powers  of  the  lowest  animals. 
Let  Darwin  himself  answer:  “  In  what  manner  the 
mental  powers  were  first  developed  in  the  lowest 
animals,  is  as  hopeless  an  inquiry  as  how  life  first 
originated.-”  It  is  a  pity  he  has  ever  deviated  from 
this  diffident  view  of  the  mysteries  of  Creation. 

But  to  proceed  in  our  investigation  of  the  means 
be  employs  to  make  Nature^s  extremes  combine 
into  one  humanly  intelligible  whole.  In  support  of 
this  view,  he  remarks,  “  Man  has  some  few  instincts 
in  common  with  the  brute,  as  that  of  self-preservation, 
sexual  love,  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  new¬ 
born  offspring,  the  power  possessed  by  the  latter  of 
sucking,  and  so  forth.”  Again,  “  The  orang  and 
chimpanzee  build  platforms  on  which  they  sleep, 
and  as  both  follow  the  same  habit,  it  might  be 
argued  that  this  was  due  to  instinct,  but  we  cannot 
feel  sure  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  both  having 
similar  wants  and  similar  powers  of  reasoning ; 
these  apes,  as  we  may  assume,  avoid  the  many 
poisonous  fruits  of  the  Tropics,  and  man  has  no 
such  knowledge.”  This  is  a  long  quotation,  and 
there  is  more  in  the  same  strain,  only,  if  possible, 
more  preposterous  and  less  probable,  but  to  those 
who  believe  that  his  “  we  cannot  be  sure  that  these 
brutes  have  not  reason,”  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  they  have.  I  would  say  such  men  have  much  too 
exalted  a  view  of  Darwin,  and  a  most  mild  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  own  capacities  of  intelligence.  As 
this  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  between  the 
mental  powers  of  men  and  brutes,  his  remark  and 
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man  lias  no  such  knowledge/'  is  clearly  intended  to 
show,  that  in  mental  power  these  brutes  are  our 
superiors,  and  as  the  rude  platforms  of  these  brutes 
compared  to  the  heavers,  the  ants,  or  bees  highly 
ingenious  designs,  nay  mathematically  exact  works, 
sink  into  insignificance,  we  must  conclude  that  these 
latter  are,  judging  as  Darwin  judges  solely  by  ap¬ 
pearances,  still  further  in  advance  of  man  in  the 
article  of  reason,  and  he  is  last  and  lowest,  and  not 
first  and  highest  in  the  animal  kingdom,  as  we 
fondly  imagined.  His  argument  runs  thus — A 
human  mother  loves  her  offspring,  so  do  brute 
mothers,  both  have  an  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
the  human  infant  has  the  power  of  sucking  ;  and 
so  have  creatures,  we  all  rather  approve  of  (if  not 
in  a  Darwinian  sense)  young  sucking  pigs.  On 
these  points  of  resemblance  Darwin  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  men  and  brutes  own  one  common 
progenitor,  in  fine  are  all  from  one  and  the  same 
family  root ;  and  here  we  have  the  foundation  of 
his  theory  of  “  the  descent  of  man."  To  infer  so 
grand  a  result  from  such  bases  seems  so  utterly 
ridiculous,  that  had  the  suggestion  emanated  from 
some  unknown  individual,  he  would  by  all  reason¬ 
able  people  have  been  designated  as  half-witted, 
and  in  reason's  courts  an  incapable ;  but  still 
further  to  prove  the  vagueness  and  confusion  of 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  he  adds,  “We  cannot 
feel  sure  that  the  apes  do  not  learn  from  their 
own  experience  or  from  that  of  their  parents  what 
fruit  to  select ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  apes  have 
an  instinctive  dread  of  serpents,  and  probably  of 
other  dangerous  animals."  Here  self-reason  and 
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instinct  are  brought  into  comparison  as  guides  to 
these  brutes.  1  would  say  that  instinct  does  for 
them  what  reason  would  do  if  they  had  it ;  but 
having  it  not  instinct  is  left  in  full  possession  of 
the  animal,  and  it  clearly  is  as  Darwin  himself 
admits  a  surer,  truer  guide  to  them,  in  their  lower 
sphere,  than  reason  often  is  to  man,  as  our  Pro¬ 
fessor  surely  implies  in  his  statement,  “  Man  has  no 
such  knowledge.”  Our  author  then  continues  his 
comparison  of  the  instincts  and  intelligences  of 
the  lower  animals  with  reason.  With  this  in  view, 
he  compares  the  different  orders  of  animals  with 
each  other,  implying  an  ascending  scale,  and 
remarks,  “  In  the  vertebrate  species  the  least 
intelligent  members,  namely,  fishes  and  amphibians, 
do  not  possess  complex  instincts ;  but  beavers  and 
other  mammals  are  much  more  intelligent  or  gifted.” 
Birds  on  oceanic  islands  who  come  (after  numbers 
have  probably  been  killed  and  wounded  by  him)  to 
avoid  Man,  Darwin  considers  to  be  degraded  birds, 
“  for  they  are  no  longer  governed  by  reason  and 
experience,  but  by  an  inherited  instinct.”  From 
this  it  appears  that  an  inherited  instinct  is  a  totally 
different  and  inferior  guide,  and  from  a  totally 
different  source  to  that  derived  from  reason  and 
experience ;  and  here  we  find  according  to  this,  his 
own  showing,  the  real  source  of  the  enormous 
difference  (he  allows)  between  highest  ape  and 
lowest  savage.  Here  all  the  right  reasoning  por¬ 
tions  of  humanity  will  perceive  that  men  as  strictly 
and  specially  reasonable  beings,  and  brutes,  how¬ 
ever  intelligent,  or  highly  endowed  with  instinct, 
hereditary  or  experiential,  are  separated  by  an 
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insuperable  barrier.  Moreover  I  should  say  it  was 
truer  to  conclude  that  these  oceanic  birds  were  more 
governed  by  experience  and  that  instinctive  action 
which  naturally  springs  therefrom,  than,  by  a  mere 
inherited  instinct  alone.  On  the  whole  I  would 
say  that  this  was  but  one  of  Darwin’s  futile  attempts 
to  raise  the  veil  which  the  Creator  has  placed  between 
Himself  and  His  creatures.  With  regard  to  the 
different  orders  of  animals  and  the  different  degrees 
of  intelligence,  Darwin  thinks  they  exhibit,  I  would 
observe  that  the  instinct  of  each  animal  is  exactly 
adapted  to  the  place  it  holds  in  Nature,  its  destined 
work  and  wants,  and  thus  the  intelligences  and 
instincts  of  all  are  equally  perfect  in  their  way,  and 
an  added  link  or  gift  to  any  would  but  mar  the 
chain.  Give  the  horse  the  lion’s  instincts,  the 
dove  the  eagle’s,  and  they  would  be  out  of  place  in 
Nature,  and  the  beautiful  chain  would  be  dissolved, 
the  harmony  broken.  And  uo  more  completely 
can  this  be  done  in  thought,  in  which  only  can  it 
by  man  be  even  approached,  than  in  confounding 
the  instincts  and  intelligences  of  brutes,  with 
human,  nay  Divine  reason ;  that  is,  the  lower 
animals  and  their  limitations,  which  make  them 
what  they  are,  and  keep  them  what  they  are,  with 
man  and  his  intellectual  achievements  so  far,  and 
his  still  indefinite  possibilities  or  seemingly  illimit¬ 
able  powers  of  progress.  When  Darwin  talks  of 
the  reason  and  experience  of  certain  birds  being 
superior  to  their  natural  hereditary  instincts,  he 
talks  nonsense  or  something  lower  than  that,  for 
after  all,  what  could  their  reason  (supposing  they 
had  it)  do  more  than  teach  these  birds  to  avoid  a 
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danger  or  a  man  with  a  gun.  Hereditary  instinct, 
then,  does  for  them  what  reason  and  experience 
are  by  Darwin  declared  to  be  only  rightly  capable 
of  doing ;  and  yet  in  this  we  see  that  hereditary 
instinct  (as  per  Darwin)  does  for  the  lower  animals 
what  reason  and  experience  do  for  the  higher. 
Instinct  stands  to  them  in  lieu  of  higher  reason 
in  man,  with  limitations,  however,  infinitely  more 
strictly  defined.  Therefore  Darwin's  assumption 
that  these  are  degraded  birds  is  unfounded,  for  they, 
on  the  contrary,  are  strictly  orderly,  natural,  and 
in  their  degree  and  place  perfect.  As  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  instinct  and  reason  are  so  similar,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  are  often  confounded 
and  esteemed  as  forces  or  guides  altogether  identical; 
hut  the  difference  between  lowest  savage  and  highest 
ape  is,  that  the  former  is  ignorant  simply  from  want 
of  learning  or  instruction ;  the  latter  from  absolute 
incapacity  to  learn.  Not  so  says  Darwin,  who 
proceeds  to  give  examples  of  their  powers  of  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge.  Thus  “  Rengger  easily  taught 
a  monkey  to  break  open  hard  palm  nuts,  another 
was  taught  to  open  the  lid  of  a  large  box  with  a 
stick,  and  afterwards  it  used  the  stick  as  a  lever." 
Darwin  himself  “  saw  a  young  orang  put  a  stick 
into  a  crevice,  slip  his  hand  to  the  other  end,  and 
use  it  as  a  lever"  (these  seem  rather  simply 
mechanical  than  intellectual  operations),  but 
“  Brehm  states  on  authority,  that  in  Abyssinia 
baboons  descend  in  troops  from  the  mountains  to 
plunder  the  fields,  they  sometimes  encounter  troops 
of  another  species,  and  a  fight  ensues.  The 
Geladas  roll  dowm  great  stones  ;  which  the  Hama- 
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dryas  try  to  avoid,  and  then  both  making  a  great 
uproar  rush  furiously  against  each  other.”  Another 
example,  “  Some  baboons  rolled  heavy  stones  down 
on  some  travellers  who  had  fired  on  them.  It 
deserves  notice”  (says  the  Professor)  “  that  these 
baboons  thus  acted  in  concert.”  With  such 
reasons  as  these  he  thinks  to  show  that  brutes 
possess  some  of  the  higher  qualities  of  man,  and 
reason  in  particular.  But  this  remark  rather 
proves  his  incapacity  to  solve  the  question.  “  No 
doubt  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
power  of  instinct  and  that  of  reason.”  Here  I 
would  say  is  his  great  error.  He  constantly  takes 
from  instinct  all  its  natural  beautv  and  force,  and 
in  this  misconception  places  its  peculiar  results,  under 
reason's  special  care. 

Having  now  said  so  much  for  the  mental  capa¬ 
city  of  the  lower  animals,  Darwin  proceeds  to 
attempt  to  depreciate  that  of  man,  and  writes  thus: 
“  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Wallace  has  argued,  much  of 
the  intelligent  work  done  by  man  is  due  to  imita¬ 
tion,  and  not  to  reason,  but  there  is  this  great 
difference  between  his  actions  and  those  of  the 
lower  animals,  that  man  cannot  on  his  first  trial 
make,  for  instance,  a  canoe  or  a  stone  hatchet, 
through  his  power  of  imitation,  but  a  beaver  makes 
its  dam,  a  bird  its  nest,  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well, 
the  first  time,  as  when  old  and  experienced.”  Now, 
of  Wallace's  remark  I  would  say  that  work  done  by 
imitation  alone  is  not  intelligent  work,  therefore  his 
remark  is  worthless,  and  Darwin  himself  gently 
rebukes  his  ally ;  at  the  same  time,  in  furtherance  of 
his  theoretical  plan,  gives  the  lower  animals  the 
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palm  as  regards  originality  of  intelligence  and 
power.  Thus  man  has  to  learn  his  work,  birds  and 
beavers,  &c.,  know  it  naturally  ;  but  this  is  not  in¬ 
stinct  say  Wallace,  Darwin,  Lubbock,  and  Co.  against, 
1  believe,  the  reasonable  convictions  of  most  men, 
that  the  actions  of  these  creatures  are  instinctive, 
and  but  parts  of  a  pre-established  harmony.  If  we 
will  believe  Darwin,  we  must  believe  that,  as  regards 
operative  reason  at  least,  man  plays  an  inferior  part 
on  this  earth,  and  in  our  other  mental  qualities, 
passions,  and  desires,  we  are  much  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  brutes.  His  proofs  are  as  follow  : 
“  Happiness  is  never  better  exhibited  than  by  young 
animals,  such  as  puppies,  kittens,  lambs,  &c.,  when 
playing  together  like  our  own  children  ;  even  insects 
play  together,  as  Huber  remarks,  who  saw  ants 
chasing  and  pretending  to  bite  each  other  like  so 
many  puppies.  But  that  the  lower  animals  are 
excited  by  the  same  emotions  as  ourselves  is  so  well 
known  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
many  details.”  “  Terror  acts  on  them  as  on  us, 
causing  the  heart  to  palpitate,  the  muscles  to  tremble, 
the  sphincters  to  relax,  the  hair  to  stand  on  end.” 
“  Suspicion,  the  offspring  of  fear,  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  most  wild  animals.  Courage  and 
timidity,  bad  and  good  tempers,  are  plainly  seen  in 
dogs  and  horses,  and  these  qualities  are  certainly 
inherited.  The  love  of  a  dog  for  his  master  is 
notorious.  We  see  maternal  affection  in  the  most 
trilling  details  ;  thus  Bengger  observed  a  monkey 
(a  cebus)  driving  away  flies  which  plagued  her 
infant,  and  Duvancel  saw  a  Hylobates  washing  the 
face  of  her  young  one  in  a  stream.”  Here  we  find 
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in  these  quoted  instances  sufficient  apparently  to 
satisfy  a  pure  Darwinite  that  men  and  brutes  are 
very  intimately  allied ;  nay,  all  of  one  family,  one 
mind,  one  in  every  particular.  To  the  non- 
Darwinite  they  give  no  such  sign,  but  rather  seem 
utterly  insignificant  as  indices  in  this  direction, 
however  interesting  apart.  But  in  justice  to 
Darwin  we  will  give  a  few  more  quotations  from 
his  work.  Thus :  “  Dogs  exhibit  jealousy,  and  so 
do  monkeys.  Animals  feel  emulation ;  a  dog 
carrying  a  basket  for  his  master  exhibits  in  a  high 
degree  self-complacency.  A  dog  feels  shame,  and 
something  very  like  modesty,  when  begging  too 
often  for  food.  A  great  dog  scorns  the  snarling  of 
a  little  dog,  and  this  may  be  called  magnanimity.” 
Surely  after  this  collection  of  proofs,  who  can  doubt 
any  more  Darwin's  sagacious  theory  that  men  are 
descended  from  brutes.  “  But,”  says  the  Professor, 
“  we  will  now  turn  to  the  more  intellectual  emo¬ 
tions,  which  are  very  important,  as  forming  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  the  higher  mental 
powers.”  His  proofs  irrefragable  are  :  “  Animals 
manifestly  enjoy  excitement  and  suffer  from  ennui ; 
all  feel  wonder,  and  some  exhibit  curiosity,  and 
sometimes  suffer  from  this  latter  quality,  as  when  a 
hunter  plays  antics,  and  thus  attracts  them.”  He 
then  describes  some  tricks  played  on  monkeys 
with  snakes,  in  which  they  behaved  as  we  all 
know  monkeys  will  behave  in  similar  cases.  Animals 
possess  also  the  property  of  imitation,  as  he  thus 
would  prove.  “  From  one  account  I  have  read,” 
says  our  Professor,  “  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
puppies  nursed  by  cats  sometimes  learn  to  lick 
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their  feet,  and  thus  to  clean  their  faces.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  some  dogs  behave  in  this  manner. 
Birds  imitate  the  songs  of  their  parents,  and  parrots 
are  notorious  imitators.”  These  things  are  recorded 
as  important  intellectual  achievements,  but  he  gives 
more,  and  we  must  follow  him.  Thus,  “  attention, 
most  important  to  intellectual  progress,  is  clearly 
manifested,  when  a  cat  watches  by  a  hole  and  pre¬ 
pares  to  spring  on  its  prey.”  Then  if  we  can  believe 
Darwin,  he  is  making  tine  and  noteworthy  intel¬ 
lectual  progress.  Of  memory,  he  says  : — “  Animals 
have  excellent  memories.  A  baboon  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  Sir 
Andrew  Smith,  recognised  him  after  an  absence  of 
nine  months  !  !  Even  ants,  as  per  Huber,  recognised 
their  fellow  ants  after  a  separation  of  four  months  !  !” 
He  gives  an  instance  which  occurred  to  himself :  “  I 
had  a  dog  who  was  savage  to  all  strangers,  and  I 
purposely  tried  his  memory.  After  an  absence  of 
live  years  and  two  days  1  went  near  his  stable,  and 
shouted  to  him  in  my  old  manner.  He  instantly 
followed  me,  and  obeyed  me  exactly  as  if  I  had 
parted  with  him  only  half  an  hour  before.”  A  few 
lines  further  on  he  writes  : — u  Animals  can  certainly 
by  some  means  judge  of  the  intervals  of  time  between 
current  events.”  This  assumption  seems  fully  con¬ 
tradicted  by  his  own  just  previously  stated  case  of 
the  dog,  who,  after  five  years'  absence,  obeyed  him 
exactly  as  if  they  had  parted  only  half  an  hour 
before,  exhibiting  neither  surprise  nor  joy  on  the 
occasion,  or  seemingly  any  knowledge  of  anything 
in  particular,  or  anything  new  or  strange.  “  Imagi¬ 
nation  is  one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of  man,” 
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says  Darwin.  “  Dreaming,”  he  continues,  <(  gives 
ns  the  best  notion  of  this  power,”  and  adds  : — “  As 
cats,  dogs,  horses,  and  all  the  higher  animals,  even 
birds,  as  is  stated  on  good  authority,  have  vivid 
dreams,  we  must  admit  that  they  possess  some 
power  of  imagination.”  I  would  here  merely 
observe  that  imagination  is  an  act  of  the  waking 
person’s  mind  only,  and  that  in  sleep  and  in  dream¬ 
ing  it  is  for  the  time,  altogether  (with  the  indivi¬ 
dual  himself),  dormant  and  inefficient,  or  suppressed. 
On  reason,  he  says  : — “  Few  people  any  longer  dis¬ 
pute  that  animals  have  some  power  of  reasoning. 
They  may  constantly  be  seen  to  pause,  deliberate, 
and  resolve.  We  shall  see  in  future  chapters  that 
some  very  low  in  the  scale  apparently  display  a 
certain  amount but,  he  adds,  “  no  doubt  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  power  of 
reason  and  that  of  instinct.”  On  this  avowal  of 
his,  let  the  “  apparently  display,”  just  quoted,  stand 
for  what  it  is  worth.  Continuing  his  proofs  that 
animals  have  reason,  he  says : — “  After  cutting 
themselves  only  once  with  any  sharp  tool  they 
would  not  touch  it  again,  or  only  with  the  greatest 
care.”  I  would  say  that  the  animal  who  did  was 
very  deficient  in  ordinary  instinct.  “  Lumps  of 
sugar  were  often  given  to  some  monkeys,  wrapped 
up  in  paper,  and  Rengger  sometimes  put  a  live  wasp 
in  this,  so  that  in  hastily  unfolding  it  they  got 
stung.  After  this  they  first  held  the  packet  to 
their  ears,  to  detect  any  movement  therein.”  He 
gives  also  a  very  interesting  case,  in  which  the 
instinctive  intelligence  of  a  dog  clearly  did  what 
higher  human  reason  would  have  done  in  a  similar 
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emergency.  So  remarkable  is  this  case,  that  to 
any  one  possessed  of  the  opinion  that  cats,  monkeys, 
dogs,  and,  as  Darwin  declares,  some  animals  ex¬ 
tremely  low  in  the  scale,  possess  the  faculty  of 
reason,  this  illustration  would  come  to  him  as 
conviction ;  but  to  those  who  believe  in  the  high 
instinctive  intelligence  of  the  lower  animals,  it 
would  appear  but  as  a  highly  interesting  example 
of  this  law.  And  here  I  may  repeat  Darwin's 
remark,  that  it  is  “  no  doubt  often  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  power  of  reason  and  that  of 
instinct;"  and,  again,  a  few  paragraphs  previously, 
when  he  is  arguing  as  to  the  possible  origin  of 
certain  instinctive  (as  he  allows)  proceedings  of 
some  Arctic  dogs,  he  is  reduced  to  confess  that 
“  questions  of  this  kind  are  most  difficult  to  answer." 
But  in  defiance  of  these  two  very  proper  and  humble 
confessions,  he  adds  : — “  Any  one  who  is  not  con¬ 
vinced  by  such  facts  as  these,  and  what  he  may 
observe  with  his  own  dogs,  that  animals  can  reason, 
would  not  be  convinced  by  anything  I  can  add." 
May  we  not  then  admit  the  wonderful  intelligence 
of  animals,  without  denying  the  mysterious  power 
of  instinct  which  stands  to  them  in  lieu  of  reason, 
presenting  features  so  analogous,  that  they  seem  to 
personify  one  thing,  and  so  are  too  frequently  con¬ 
founded  ?  But  Darwin  proposes  further  proofs, 
and  in  answer  to  Archbishop  Sumner's  assertion 
that  man  alone  was  capable  of  progressive  improve¬ 
ments,  he  remarks : — “  With  animals,  every  one 
who  has  any  experience  in  setting  traps,  knows 
that  the  young  can  be  much  more  easily  caught 
than  old  ones,  and  can  be  much  more  easily 
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approached  by  an  enemy ;  even  old  ones  cannot 
be  caught  in  the  same  trap,  in  the  same  place. 
Domestic  dogs  may  not  have  gained  in  cunning, 
and  may  have  lost  wariness,  yet  have  progressed  in 
certain  moral  qualities,  and  probably  in  general 
intelligence .”  With  regard  to  their  morality  I 
will  say  nothing,  but  with  regard  to  the  “  probably/'’ 
he  supposes,  1  should  say,  more  probably  have  lost 
general  intelligence.  The  reason  why  “  the  common 
rats  have  gained  the  conquest  over  several  other 
species,  is,”  as  per  Darwin,  “  because  the  others 
were  less  cunning,  or  more  weak  minded.”  I 
would  here  inquire,  is  this  wisdom  or  mere  twaddle  ? 
“  Man,”  continues  Darwin,  “is  not,  as  some  have 
fancied,  the  only  tool-using  animal.  The  Chim¬ 
panzee  cracks  a  native  fruit  with  a  stone.  In  the 
Zoological  Gardens  a  monkey  with  weak  teeth  used 
to  break  open  nuts  with  a  stone,  and  after  using  it 
he  hid  it  in  the  straw.  Here  we  find  the  idea  of 
property,”  &c.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  remarked  that 
the  fashioning  an  implement  for  a  special  purpose 
was  absolutely  peculiar  to  man.  Sir  J.  Lubbock 
on  this,  comments  thus  : — “  When  primeval  man 
first  used  flint  stones  for  any  purpose  he  would 
have  accidentally  splintered  them,  and  would  then 
have  used  the  fragments ;  from  this  step  to  inten¬ 
tionally  breaking  them,  and  then  another  small 
step  to  rudely  fashioning  them,”  seems  to  this 
soothsayer  an  all-sufficing  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  fashioning  an  implement.  “  In  breaking  the 
flints,”  Sir  J.  Lubbock  (as  quoted  by  Darwin)  re¬ 
marks  : — “  Sparks  would  have  been  emitted,  and  in 
grinding  them  heat  would  have  been  evolved,  and 
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thus  the  two  usual  methods  of  obtaining  fire  may 
have  originated.”  Here  I  would  say  that  unless 
by  primeval  man  Sir  J.  Lubbock  means  baboon, 
his  remarks  have  no  bearing  on  the  subject  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  speaks  of,  but  Darwin  himself 
advances  his  own  views,  based  on  his  own  specialised 
facts,  to  confront  the  Duke.  After  mentioning  the 
baboon  platforms,  built  probably,  he  admits,  by 
instinct,  he  adduces  these  two  powerful  cases : 
“  The  orang  is  known  to  cover  itself  at  night  with 
the  leaves  of  the  pandanus,  and  Brehm  states  that 
one  of  his  baboons  used  to  protect  itself  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  by  throwing  a  straw  mat  over  its 
head.”  And  now  the  Professor  comes  forward  with 
a  vague  assumption  of  a  most  astounding  and  truly 
incredible  character,  and  suggests  what  few  men  of 
ordinary  views  or  intellect  would  even  venture  to 
suspect,  viz.  : — “  In  these  latter  habits  we  probably 
see  the  first  steps  towards  some  of  the  simpler  arts, 
namely,  rude  architecture  and  dress,  as  they  arose 
among  the  early  progenitors  of  man.”  So  here  we 
see  that  though  according  to  a  trite  saw  “  the  tailor 
makes  the  man,”  yet  if  we  believe  Darwin  we  must 

s  are  derived  not  merely 
men,  but  tailors  and  architects.  In  truth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  what  we  owe  to  these  brutes  is  to  reason 
quite  incredible ;  however  assisted  by  such  wisdom 
as  Lubbock  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject,  and 
with  his  own  heaped-up  illustrations,  however 
remotely  applicable  to  the  case  in  support  of  his 
view,  up  goes  the  monkey  in  his  progress  to  humanity, 
and  Tyndall  and  Huxley  join  with  the  German 
savants  in  singing  loud  paeans  on  the  auspicious  event. 


conclude  that  from  monkey 
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But  here  let  us  breathe  freely  for  a  short  in- 
terval,  liberating  ourselves  from  the  shackles  im¬ 
posed  by  vague  theory  on  our  thoughts,  and  ask 
ourselves  if  these  things  are  facts,  or  legitimate 
deductions  from  facts.  Are  they  reasonable, 
scientific,  ennobling,  sagacious  in  conception,  to  be 
relied  on  as  true  leading  lights,  or  are  they  utterly 
weak  and  misleading?  unintelligible  in  a  reasonable 
or  scientific,  and  contemptible  in  an  inferential, 
sense  ?  Atheistic  ?  No,  this  latter  they  cannot  be, 
for  Tyndall,  Darwin,  and  Co.  all  profess  belief  in  a 
God ;  then  I  can  only  think  them  worse  than 
atheists,  for  an  atheist’s  unbelief  knows  no  pro¬ 
fession  of  respect  for  the  object  of  his  incredulity  ; 
whereas  these  men  would  reduce  the  Great  Being 
they  say  they  believe  in  to  a  level  with  themselves — 
that  is,  with  their  intellectual  capabilities.  And  in 
this  spirit  they  approach  Creation  at  large ;  in  this 
spirit  Darwin  approaches  the  special  Creation  of 
Mankind ;  in  this  spirit  they  reject  what  is  God’s 
absolute  right,  Mystery ;  and  when  in  His  right, 
and  in  His  might,  and  in  His  wisdom,  which  is  His 
omniscience,  He  becomes  dark  to  them  through  excess 
of  light,  then  they  absolutely  deny  Him,  asserting  all 
the  time  their  belief  in  a  God,  and  so  asserting, 
they  commence  to  criticise  His  work  with  human 
senses,  earthly  intelligences,  ignorant  assumptions, 
and  vaguest  probabilities,  begot  of  unreason.  This 
is  to  deny  Him,  and  worse  and  lower  it  is  than 
honest,  straightforward  denial.  This  ancient  pro¬ 
verb  suits  well,  and  might,  if  comprehended  by 
them,  well  serve  these  purblind  individuals  :  “  The 
best  way  to  see  divine  light  is  to  put  out  your  own 
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candle/'’  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  criti¬ 
cism  and  inquiry  :  the  latter  is  proper — our  special 
office,  and  an  absolute  necessity  in  our  intellectual 
career.  Without  it  we  should  never  progress  in 
that  knowledge  of  Nature  which  Nature  herself 
gives  us  the  only  clue  to ;  but  criticism  is  a  step 
out  of,  and  apart  from  Nature,  into  a  dark  abyss, 
with  presumption  and  ignorance  alone  as  our 
guides;  the  Sun  of  Heaven  no  longer  enlightens  us, 
while  folly  and  misconception,  the  children  of 
human  intellectual  pride,  but  lead  us  further  and 
further  into  darkness  and  confusion.  We  need  go 
no  further  than  Darwin's  theory  of  the  descent  of 
man  for  an  example  of  this  emergence  out  of  and 

beyond  Nature's  facts  into  a  criticism  of  those 
«/ 

facts,  and  a  futile  attempt  at  their  explanation. 
The  true  aim  or  drift  of  Darwinism,  wdiat  it  speci¬ 
fically  seeks  to  know  and  explain,  is  not  the  origin 
of  this  or  that  particular  form  of  life,  but  that  of 
Nature  herself,  and  in  this  search  he  ventures  to 
approach — well,  an  everlasting  mystery ;  to  test  in 
truth  the  powers  of  the  Creator ;  and  reveal  his 
(Darwin's)  own  views  of  creation,  of  the  first  cause, 
or  first  causes  at  least,  to  his  fellow  men.  He 
would  clearly  know  what  went  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  his  wisdom  is  to  think  that  what  he  beholds 
begot  itself  out  of  itself,  or  owes  its  origin  to  some¬ 
thing  equally  incapable  with  itself.  Such  is  the 
unintelligible  theory  he  advocates,  and  such  the  line 
of  his  argument.  Verily,  his  missing  link  explains 
the  whole. 

But  wre  will  proceed  in  search  of  his  reasons  for 
his  assumption  that  Man  is  descended  originally 
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from  a  series  of  living  things,  of  which  the  ascidians 
form  the  base — a  very  large  and  very  promiscuous 
family  in  themselves ;  some  called  naked,  as,  for 
instance,  worms,  slugs,  and  so  on,  both  marine  and 
terrestrial ;  and  others,  with  a  shell  covering,  as 
snails,  crabs,  and  such  like,  in  considerable  varie¬ 
ties.  From  these,  through  missing  links,  indescrib¬ 
able,  undiscoverable,  and  incredible  to  all  right 
reasoning  beings,  we  reach,  after  passing  through 
the  baboon  tribe  (our  nearest  and  most  closely 
allied  forms  of  being),  Humanity. 

I  trust  that  further  quotations  from  this  work  will 
but  further  exhibit  the  unjustifiable  nature  of  the 
assumptions  advanced  in  it.  From  tailoring  and 
architecture,  which  Darwin  thinks  we  acquired  from 
the  ancestral  baboon,  he  proceeds  to  language,  and 

states  that  “  Man  is  not  the  only  animal  that  can 

•/ 

use  language  to  express  what  is  passing  in  his 
mind."”  In  “  Paraguay  the  Cebus,  when  excited, 
utters  at  least  six  distinct  sounds  which  excite  in 
other  monkeys  similar  emotions.  Dogs  bark  in  at 
least  four  or  five  distinct  tones ;  but,”  he  continues, 
“  parrots  can  talk  and  articulate ;  and  Horne  Tooke 
observed  that  human  language  is  an  art,  like 
brewing  and  baking.”  But  to  this  Darwin  himself 
slightly  demurs.  A  little  further  on  he  writes  : 
“  When  we  treat  of  sexual  selection  we  shall  see 
that  primeval  man,  or  some  early  progenitor  of 
man,  used  his  voice  largely,  as  does  one  of  the 
Gibbon  apes  at  the  present  day.”  Again  :  “  As 
monkeys  certainly  understand  much  that  is  said  to 
them  by  man,  and  as  in  a  state  of  nature  they  utter 
signal  cries  of  danger  to  their  fellows,  it  does  not 
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appear  altogether  incredible  that  some  unusually 
wise  ape-like  animal  should  have  thought  of  imi¬ 
tating  the  growl  of  a  beast  of  prey,  and  this  would 
have  been  a  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a  language."” 
Will  mankind  allow  themselves  to  be  gulled  or 
beguiled  out  of  their  highest  privilege  of  reason  by 
such  suggestions  as  these  ?  He  then  compares  the 
singing  of  birds  with  language,  and  says  of  the 
former :  “  These  sounds  are  no  more  innate  than 
language  is  in  man.”  He  might  say  the  same  of 
flying,  as  the  first  attempts  are  doubtless  imperfect 
in  both  cases  ;  yet  both  are  special  powers  peculiar 
to  the  particular  creatures.  But  he  continues  :  “  As 
the  voice  was  used  more  and  more,  the  vocal  organs 
would  have  been  strengthened  and  perfected  through 
the  inherited  effects  of  use and  he  adds,  “  There 
is  no  more  improbability  in  the  effects  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  the  vocal  and  mental  organs  being 
inherited  than  in  the  case  of  handwriting,  which 
depends  partly  on  the  structure  of  the  hand, 
and  partly  on  the  disposition  of  the  mind ;  and 
handwriting  is  certainly  inherited.”  I  would  say 
there  was,  more  probably,  simple  imitation  or  adop¬ 
tion  of  style.  We  must  not  dare  to  doubt  this 
dogma,  though  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaintances 
it  was  quite  disproved,  and  though  the  dogma 
implies  the  doubtful  fact  that  the  hand  and  mind 
generally  correspond  in  power  and  special  functions. 
This  seems  a  strong  assumption  of  very  doubtful 
worth,  but  we  must,  if  Darwinites,  not  doubt  its  truth. 

He  now  proceeds  to  depreciate  language  in 
general,  and  to  cast  doubts  on  its  necessity  at  all. 
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Thus  lie  remarks  :  cc  Ants  have  considerable  powers 
of  inter-communication  by  meaDs  of  their  antennae, 
and  we  might  have  used  our  fingers  as  efficient  in¬ 
struments,  for  a  person  can  thus  report  to  a  deaf  man 
every  word  of  a  speech  rapidly  delivered  ;  but  the 
loss  of  our  hands  would  in  such  a  case  be  a  serious 
inconvenience.”  Nothing  more  ?  This  remark  of 
his  is  scarcely  sagacious,  for  the  partial  loss  of  our 
tongues,  and  functional  loss  of  power,  or  disease  of 
our  vocal  organs,  are  quite  as  likely  to  occur — nay,  do 
more  often  occur — and  would  be  as  serious  an 
inconvenience.  That  the  higher  apes  don't  talk 
depends  (says  their  historiographer  and  profound 
admirer,  Darwin)  on  their  intelligence  not  having 
been  sufficiently  advanced.  He  concludes  his 
remarks  on  language  thus  :  te  The  faculty  of  articu¬ 
late  speech  in  itself  offers  no  insuperable  objection 
to  the  belief  that  man  has  been  developed  from 
some  lower  form.”  It  seems  to  offer  about  as 
strong  a  proof  of  our  descent  from  brutes  as  most 
of  his  other  would-be  proofs  ;  and  as  he  offers  a 
sort  of  apology  for  this,  so  he  ought  in  all  reason 
for  the  others ;  for  unless  his  mind  is  quite  obscured 
by  a  strong  bias,  how  can  he  avoid  seeing  that  when 
an  argument  is  by  himself  advanced  in  favour  of 
this  bias,  and  when  all  that  the  individual  himself 
can  say  of  it  is  “  that  it  offers  no  insuperable  objec¬ 
tion  to  his  bias,”  is  it  not  reasonably  manifest  that 
it  is  utterly  worthless  as  an  argument  in  support  of 
his  bias  ?  and  is  it  not  rather  discreditable  still  to 
retain  it  as  favourable  to  his  view  ?  To  assert,  then, 
that  language  is  not  a  special  attribute  to  man,  on 
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such  weak  assumptions  as  he  advances,  is  quite 
unjustifiable  in  a  reasonable  sense,  and  is  contra¬ 
dicted  by  himself  through  the  feebleness  of  his 
proofs. 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  self-consciousness, 
individuality,  abstraction,  general  ideas,  &c.,  in  a 
lump,  and  on  these  he  remarks  :  “  It  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  discussing  these  high  faculties,  for  hardly 
any  authors  agree  in  their  definitions.”  But  still 
he  makes  some  general  observations  on  them,  and 
says  that  “  though  the  lower  animals  reflect  not  on 
their  whence  or  whither,  or  what  is  life,  what  death, 
and  so  forth,”  yet  “  can  we  feel  sure  that  an  old 
dog,  with  an  excellent  memory  and  some  power  of 
imagination,  may  not  reflect  on  his  past  pleasures 
in  the  chase  ?  and  this  would  be  a  form  of  self- 
consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  how  little  can 
the  liardworked  wife  of  a  degraded  Australian 
savage,  who  uses  hardly  any  abstract  words,  and 
cannot  count  above  four,  exert  her  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  or  reflect  on  the  nature  of  her  own  existence  ?” 
Here  he  makes  an  open  comparison  between 
humanity  and  brute  nature,  and  rather  gives  intel¬ 
lectual  priority  to  the  latter.  Such  views  and 
arguments  are,  I  believe,  mere  slanders  on  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  are,  moreover,  intrinsically 
false. 

He  now  proceeds  to  the  sense  of  beauty,  and 
mentions  brutes  under  this  head.  He  speaks  of  “  the 
rich,  nay  gorgeous,  colours  of  the  males,  and  how 
the  females  admire  them,”  and  adds,  “  If  it  were 
otherwise  their  charms  would  have  been  thrown 
away,  and  this  it  is  impossible  to  admit.”  The 
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Professor  seems  to  entertain  this  limited,  rather 
contemptible,  and  doubtless  incorrect  view  of  Nature 
— viz.,  that  the  beauties  which  are  so  largely  dif¬ 
fused  over  the  earth  were  intended  for  the  things 
and  beings  themselves  alone  to  which  they  appertain, 
and  are  not  mere  parts  of  a  grand  whole ;  yet  from 
observation  of  the  relations  between  male  and  female 
the  conclusion  must  be  that  the  males  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  admirers.  Darwin,  however,  allows  that 
“  Brutes  cannot  admire  a  beautiful  landscape  or  re¬ 
fined  music,”  but  then  he  says, vilifying  in  conception 
his  fellow-creatures  as  usual,  “  Such  tastes  are  not 
enjoyed  by  barbarians  or  uneducated  persons.” 
He  then  comes  to  belief  in  a  God  (religion).  He 
commences  by  denying  that  man  was  or  is  by 
Nature  endowed  with  belief  in  a  God,  therefore  he 
reduces  the  question  of  religion  to  belief  in  unseen 
or  spiritual  agencies  ;  and  so  reduced,  he  undertakes 
to  give  his  solution  of  the  question.  Having  re¬ 
duced  religion  to  a  vague  superstition,  he  remarks 
— “  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  it  arose ; 
as  soon  as  the  important  faculties  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  wonder  and  curiosity,  together  with  some 
power  of  reasoning,  had  become  partially  developed, 
man  would  naturally  have  craved  to  know  what  was 
passing  around  him,  and  have  vaguely  speculated  on 
his  own  existence.”  Dreams  again,  he  thinks,  may 
have  first  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  spirits,  and 
these  would  easily  pass  into  the  belief  of  one  or  more 
gods.  To  support  this  view  he  gives  the  following 
brute  illustration  : — ■“  My  dog,  a  full-grown  and  very 
sensible  animal,  was  lying  on  the  lawn  during  a  hot 
and  still  day,  but  at  a  little  distance  a  slight  breeze 
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occasionally  moved  an  open  parasol,  which  would 
have  been  wholly  disregarded  had  any  one  stood 
near  it ;  as  it  was,  every  time  that  the  parasol 
slightly  moved,  the  dog  growled  fiercely  and  barked. 
He  must,  I  think,  have  reasoned  to  himself,  in  a 
rapid  and  unconscious  manner,  that  movement 
without  any  apparent  cause  indicated  the  presence 
of  some  strange  living  agent,  and  no  stranger  had  a 
right  to  be  on  his  territory I  would  here  say 
that  unconscious  reason — that  is,  a  reason  which 
the  brute  obeys  unconsciously,  or  independent  of 
any  mental  calculation  of  its  own — seems  one  of  the 
best  and  truest  definitions  of  instinct,  and  this  in¬ 
stinctive  monitor  and  true  guide  it  was  that  alone 
directed  the  animal  in  the  case  just  quoted,  and  not 
an  actual  and  rather  complicated  reasoning  process 
such  as  Darwin  thinks  the  dog  pursued.  Con¬ 
tinuing  his  argument  concerning  religious  belief, 
which  he  reduces  to  belief  in  spiritual  agencies, 
principally  based  on  or  begot  of  dreams,  he  says — 
“  Savages  would  naturally  attribute  to  spirits  the 
same  passions,  the  same  love  of  vengeance,  and  the 
same  affections  which  they  themselves  experienced.” 
Now,  is  it  not  but  another  form  of  the  same  sort  of 
thought  which  makes  Darwin  persistently  compare 
and  confound  the  affections,  passions,  beliefs,  loves, 
hates,  language,  reason,  aspirations,  qualifications, 
possibilities,  religious  and  general  ideas  of  the  lower 
animals,  with  the  infinitely  more  exalted  and  totally 
distinct  mental  emotions,  capabilities,  principles, 
and  qualifications  of  man  ?  Is  this  not  to  take  a 
degraded,  yea,  a  merely  savage  view  of  Nature  at 
large,  and  humanity  in  particular  ?  Yet  this  it  is 
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that  forms  the  main  line  of  argument  in  his  theory 
of  the  descent  of  man  from  brutes.  In  this  low 
spirit  he  treats  of  lofty  religious  devotion  as  it  exists 
in  the  most  exalted  human  minds ;  and  with  it 
compares,  certainly  at  a  considerable  distance,  "  the 
love  of  a  dog  for  his  master,  associated  as  it  is  with 
complete  submission,  some  fear,  and  perhaps  some 
other  feelings.”  Here  he  quotes  a  Professor  Brau- 
bach,  who  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  a  dog 
looks  on  his  master  as  on  a  God.”  Query,  Without 
knowing  what  a  God  means?  Yet  this  mainly  un¬ 
conscious,  or  merely  implanted  instinct,  is  made  by 
Darwin  to  stand  in  the  place  of  sublime  religion — 
and  with  this  assumption  he  closes  Chapter  II. 


E 


CHAPTER  III. 


In  this  chapter  Darwin  continues  his  comparison  of 
the  mental  powers  of  men  and  brutes ;  but  he  deals 
principally  with  the  moral  sense,  which,  he  says, 
“  is  most  important,  as  distinguishing  the  two 
classes/’  immediately  after  this  avowal  he  adds — 
“  The  following  proposition  seems  to  me  in  a  high 
degree  probable — viz.,  f  that  any  animal  whatever, 
with  well-marked  social  instincts,  would  inevitably 
acquire  a  moral  sense,  as  soon  as  its  intellectual 
powers  had  become  as  well  developed  as  in  man  V  ” 
His  arguments  in  support  of  his  proposition  run 
thus:  1st.  “  Animals  take  pleasure  in  associating 
with  their  fellows,  have  sympathies  with,  and  per¬ 
form  certain  offices  for  each  other.”  2ndly.  “  As 
soon  as  the  mental  faculties  had  become  highly  de¬ 
veloped.”  As  this  assumption  is  merely  fanciful, 
we  will  not,  nay,  cannot  discuss  its  consequences. 
3rdly.  “  After  the  power  of  language  had  been  ac¬ 
quired.”  As  this  proposition  has  no  reasonable  or 
feasible  basis — is  in  fact  a  mere  vague  presumption 
drawn  from  fancy — its  consequences  can  only  be 
vaguely  assumed,  not  reasonably  conceived.  4thly, 
and  lastly,  this  instructor  of  mankind  affirms  that 
“  habit  would  play  an  important  part  in  guiding  the 
conduct  of  each  member.”  When  the  lower  animals 
come  to  possess  highly  developed  minds,  and  have 
acquired  the  powers  of  reasoning  man,  and  his 
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capacity  of  intelligent  and  intelligible  language,  oral 
or  written,  we  may  then  credit  them  with  possessing 
moral  sense  and  consciences,  hut  until  there  is 
some  probable  possibility  of  their  acquiring  these 
high  qualifications  we  are  bound  to  reject  Darwin’s 
speculations  regarding  them.  But  he  continues  his 
argument  thus :  “  As  various  animals  have  some 
sense  of  beauty,  though  they  admire  widely  different 
objects,  so  they  might  have  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  though  led  by  it  to  follow  widely  different 
lines  of  conduct.”  According  to  this,  pickpockets, 
swindlers,  rogues,  and  villains  of  all  sorts  may  have 
a  sense  of  right,  though  led  by  it  to  pursue  an 
opposite  course ;  but  I  leave  it  to  Darwin  to  prove 
that  a  right  sense  of  right  will  lead  a  man  wrong, 
or  a  wrong  sense  of  right  lead  a  man  right.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  passage  quoted,  as  regards  conduct, 
there  is  no  special  right  or  wrong,  as  in  the  lower 
animals  there  is  no  special  sense  of  beauty  ;  and  so 
beauty  and  ugliness,  and  right  and  wrong,  are  un¬ 
defined  and  variable  things,  with  no  specific  rules 
respecting  them.  If  so,  the  moral  sense,  or  that 
which  Darwin  calls  such,  and  which  he  asserts  is 
common  alike  to  men  and  brutes,  is  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular,  or  anything  one  chooses ;  and  the  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  he  treats  of  lead  nowhere  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Bight  may  be  wrong  and  wrong  right, 
just  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  individual 
being ;  and  such  I  believe  to  be  true  as  regards  the 
lower  animals.  They  have  no  sense  of  right  or 
wrong,  therefore  no  consciences,  but  act  simply 
under  the  guidance  of  their  nerves,  special  tastes,  or 
appetites,  in  fact  under  the  implanted  law  of  their 
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natures  or  organisations.  Therefore  to  talk  of  their 
moral  sense,  is  a  weak  attempt  to  supplant  the  great 
fixed  laws  of  Nature,  by  mere  irrational,  most  un¬ 
worthy  and  unsupported  human  views  respecting 
her  great  mysteries.  But  he  continues  his  proofs 
thus  :  “  If  men  were  reared  precisely  under  the 
same  conditions  as  hive  bees,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  our  unmarried  females  would,  like  the 
worker  bees,  think  it  their  sacred  duty  to  kill  their 
brothers,  and  mothers  their  fertile  daughters  ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  bee  or  any  other  social  animal  would  in 
our  supposed  case  gain,  as  it  appears  to  me,  some 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  or  a  conscience.”  His 
remark  amounts  to  this — if  men  were  bees,  they 
would  be  as  bees.  The  only  conclusion  is  that  the 
comparison  is  absurd  and  unscientific ;  yet  thus  he 
goes  on  legislating  in  his  truly  agnostic  way  re¬ 
garding  Nature;  but  by  what  right  of  reason  does 
he  presume  to  stretch  his  “  if  ”  and  his  supposed  case 
into  legislative  enactments  of  any  validity  or  reality, 
or  into  worthy  substitutes  for  actual  knowledge  or 
the  teachings  of  true  science? 

He  next  proceeds  to  consider  sociability,  and  re¬ 
marks  on  this  : — “  Animals  of  many  kinds  are  social. 
Man  shows  the  same  feeling  in  his  love  for  the  dog, 
which  the  dog  returns  with  interest;  and  even 
animals  of  distinct  species  live  together,  as  some 
monkeys,  rooks,  jackdaws,  and  starlings.”  To  this 
he  adds :  “  Animals  perform  many  little  services 
for  each  other;  horses  nibble  and  cows  lick  each 
other  on  any  spot  which  itches ;  monkeys  search 
for  each  other’s  external  parasites.”  Every  peasant 
is  aware  of  these  facts ;  but  that  they  offer  proof, 
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however  remote,  that  these  brutes  and  men  are  of 
one  stock  is,  I  feel  sure,  below  the  common  sense 
of  the  most  unlearned.  But  Darwin  persists  in 
advancing  what  he  assumes  to  be  proofs  of  this  un¬ 
natural  union.  “Wolves”  (he  says)  “hunt  in 
packs  ;  pelicans  fish  in  concert ;  baboons  turn  over 
stones  to  find  insects,  and  when  they  come  to  a 
large  one,  turn  it  over  together  and  share  the  booty. 
Social  animals  defend  each  other.”  He  then  gives 
two  special  cases  in  illustration  : — “  Some  baboons 
were  attacked  by  dogs,  and  one  young  one  was 
surrounded  by  them,  when  a  large  male — a  true 
hero — slowly  approached,  coaxed  him,  and  tri¬ 
umphantly  led  him  away.”  The  other  case  : — “  An 
eagle  seized  a  young  baboon,  on  which  the  troop 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  pulled  out  so  many 
feathers  that  the  eagle  thought  only  of  escape.” 
Now  we  may  admire  these  instinctive  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  actions  as  much  as  Darwin,  and  yet  see 
nothing  to  justify  the  advanced  inferences  he  would 
draw  from  them.  But  we  must  follow  him  in 
order  to  know  him  fully.  His  next  remark  is  : — 
“  It  is  often  difficult  to  judge  whether  animals  have 
any  feeling  for  each  other’s  sufferings ;  but  who 
can  say  what  cows  feel  when  they  surround  and 
stare  intently  on  a  dying  or  dead  companion  ?” 
Echo  answers,  “  Who  ?”  and  wisdom  answers, 
“  Who  but  their  Creator  ?”  while  reason  says, 
“  The  question  is  as  unwise  as  unanswerable.”  He 
admits,  however,  that  “  animals  are  sometimes  want¬ 
ing  in  sympathy,  for  they  will  expel  a  wounded 
animal  from  the  herd,  or  gore  and  worry  it  to 
death.”  But  he  suggests  that  “  they  may  so  act 
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instinctively  or  reasonably,  lest  beasts  of  prey,  in¬ 
cluding  man,  should  be  tempted  to  follow  the 
troop,  in  which  case  they  are  not  much  worse  than 
some  races  of  mankind.”  In  contradistinction  to 
this,  which  he  calls  “  the  blackest  fact  in  their 
history,”  he  says  : — “  Many  animals,  even  birds, 
sympathise  with  each  other.  Captain  Stansbury 
found  in  Utah  an  old  and  blind  pelican,  which  was 
very  fat,  and  must  have  been  fed  by  his  com¬ 
panions  ;  and  adds,  f  I  have  heard  of  a  similar  case 
with  the  domestic  cock/  We  may,”  he  says,  “  call 
these  actions  instinctive  if  we  choose,  but  they  are 
much  too  rare  for  the  development  of  any  special 
instinct,”  and  he  immediately  adds  to  the  list  many 
other  instances.  For  example,  he  says  : — “  I  myself 
have  seen  a  dog  who  never  passed  a  sick  cat's 
basket  without  giving  her  a  few  licks  with  his 
tongue.”  Again  he  says  (what  nobody,  I  presume, 
ever  denied  or  doubted)  : — “  It  must  be  called 
sympathy  that  leads  a  dog  to  fly  at  any  one  who 
strikes  his  master;”  and  he  himself  saw  a  person 
“  pretend  to  beat  a  lady  w  ho  had  a  timid  little  dog, 
w  ho  immediately  jumped  away ;  but  after  the  pre¬ 
tended  beatiug  was  over  it  was  really  pathetic  to 
see  how  he  tried  to  lick  his  mistress'  face  and  com¬ 
fort  her.”  Then  he  mentions  “  A  little  monkey  who 
fought  and  screamed  most  valiantly  when  his 
master  was  attacked  by  another  fierce  baboon.” 
Tins  conduct  Darwin  defines  as  sympathetic  and 
heroic.  But  to  proceed  : — u  Besides  other  qualities 
which  in  us  would  be  called  moral,”  Darwin  thinks, 
“  dogs  possess  something  very  like  a  conscience ; 
for  instance,  a  dog  will  refrain  from  stealing  food  in 
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the  absence  of  liis  master.”  Unless  he  is  a  thief’s 
dog,  I  see  no  sense  in  this  case.  “  All  animals” 
(he  observes)  “  living  in  a  body,  which  defend  each 
other,  or  attack  their  enemies  in  concert,  must  be 
in  some  degree  faithful  to  each  other.”  No  one 
can  deny  this,  surely  ;  yet  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
furnish  an  example  of  morality  and  obedience,  &c.,  in 
brutes  (thus)  : — “  When  baboons  plunder  a  garden” 
(query,  do  they  do  it  morally  and  conscientiously  ?) 
“  they  silently  follow  their  leader,  and  if  an  impru¬ 
dent  young  animal  makes  a  noise,  he  gets  a  slap 
from  the  others  to  teach  him  silence  and  obedience ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  sure  there  is  no  danger,  all 
show  their  joy  by  much  clamour.”  He  then  gives 
this  not  novel  information  : — “  A  young  foxhound 
delights  in  hunting  a  fox,  whilst  some  other  kinds 
of  dogs,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed,  utterly  dis¬ 
regard  foxes  ;  a  shepherd’s  dog  delights  in  driving 
and  running  round  a  flock  of  sheep ;  a  young 
pointer,  when  he  first  scents  game,  cannot  appa¬ 
rently  help  pointing.  Then,”  he  says,  “  a  squirrel 
who  pats  the  nuts  which  he  cannot  eat,  as  if  to 
bury  them  in  the  ground,  can  hardly  be  thought  to 
act  thus  either  from  pleasure  or  pain.”  He  has 
here  given  us  an  account  of  several  instinctive 
actions  in  the  lower  animals,  and  these  are  always 
most  interesting,  regarding  them  in  their  true 
natural  aspects  and  places  ;  but  Darwin  strangely,  if 
not  quaintly,  misplaces  them  when  he  draws  the 
inference  from  them  which  he  thus  expresses : — 
“  Hence  the  common  assumption  that  men  must  be 
impelled  to  every  action  by  experiencing  some 
pleasure  or  pain,  may  be  erroneous.”  Where,  then, 
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we  may  ask,  is  the  true  philosophy  or  correct  expe¬ 
rience  to  he  found  which  limits  human  actions 
to  such  a  despicable  routine,  so  unjust  to  the  true 
honour,  the  superior  nobility  of  man,  and,  further 
and  higher  still,  his  vast,  his  eternal  responsibili¬ 
ties  ?  Such  a  philosophy  (unworthy  of  the  name), 
would  reduce  man  to  a  level  with  brutes,  or  mere 
machines,  will-less  and  purposeless.  Darwin  thinks 
it  may  be  erroneous,  but  he  has  introduced  it  into 
his  work  on  the  descent  of  man  with  some  intent, 
however  dubious  that  may  be.  Still  pursuing  the 
subject  of  the  moral  sense,  he  remarks  : — “  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  pleasure  from  society  is  probably”  (I  wish  we 
could  escape  from  his  perpetual  “  probably”)  “  an  ex¬ 
tension  from  the  parental  or  filial  affections,  and  this 
extension  may  be,  in  chief  part,  attributed  to  natural 
selection,  but  perhaps  in  part  to  mere  habit.” 
And  here  he  makes  this  truly  sensible  remark  : — 
“  On  the  origin  of  the  parental  and  filial  affections 
it  is  hopeless  to  speculate  ;”  but  he  mutilates  most 
shamefully  the  beauty  and  pure  truth  of  this  observa¬ 
tion  by  still  continuing  the  argument,  and  adding 
this  weak  assumption  : — “  But  we  may  infer  that 
they  have  been  to  a  large  extent  gained  through 
natural  selection.”  After  this  he  introduces  a 
number  of  probabilities  favourable  to  his  theory  ; 
but  viewed  in  any  other  aspect  rather  ridiculous, 
and  in  respect  of  reasonable  force,  weakness 
itself. 

From  the  lower  animals  he  now  proceeds  to  a 
criticism  of  Mankind,  and  says,  “  Most  persons 
admit  that  Man  is  a  sociable  being,”  and  on  this  he 
adds,  “  It  is  probable  (confound  this  perpetual  “  pro- 
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bability  ”  of  his,  generally  most  improbable)  that  the 
early  ape-like  progenitors  of  man  were  likewise  social.” 
Again.  “  As  man  is  a  social  animal,  it  is  also  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  would  inherit  a  tendency  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  comrades,  for  this  quality  is  common  to 
most  social  animals.”  Still  harping  with  revolting 
tenacity  on  his  much,  by  him,  respected  ancestors, 
he  adds,  “  Thus  the  social  instincts”  (note  the  word) 
“  which  must  have  been  acquired  by  man  in  a  very 
rude  state,  and  probably,  even  by  his  early  ape-like 
progenitors,  still  give  the  impulse  to  many  of  his  best 
actions.”  So  that,  if  we  are  true  to  Darwin  and 
baboons,  we  are  altogether  in  our  most  respectable 
relations  and  aspects  the  offspring  of  these  latter. 
Having  said  so  much  for  baboons,  he  comes  down  to 
humanity  proper,  and  observes  :  “  As  far  as  exalted 
motives  are  concerned,  many  instances  are  recorded 
of  barbarians  destitute  of  any  feeling  of  benevolence, 
for  mankind,  and  not  guided  by  religion,  who  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  rather  than  betray  their  com¬ 
rades,  and  surely  this  conduct  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  moral.”  We  may  call  it  moral,  but  I  think 
it  also  shows  fellow-feeling,  and  with  regard  to  his 
assertion  that  savages  have  no  feelings  of  benevolence, 
I  believe  that  men  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation 
are  often  much  more  destitute  of  this  noble  quality. 
He  then  speaks  of  remorse,  and  inquires,  “  Why 
man  regrets  that  he  has  followed  one  natural  im¬ 
pulse  rather  than  another  ?  Why  does  he  further 
feel  that  he  ought  to  regret  his  conduct  ?  He 
differs  in  this  profoundly  from  the  other  animals, 
but  I  think  we  can  see  with  some  degree  of  clear¬ 
ness  the  reason  of  this  difference.  Man,  from  the 
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activity  of  liis  mental  faculties,  cannot  avoid  refiec- 
tion.”  He  illustrates  liis  meaning  by  the  following 
case  of  “  a  swallow  migrating  when  her  young  are 
incapable  of  flight,  or  of  gaining  their  food.”  (Mem. 
I  suppose  such  a  case  may  have  occurred,  but  I 
should  think  it  a  very  rare  one;.  However  Darwin, 
remarks  on  it,  “  What  an  agony  of  remorse  each 
bird  would  feel  if  endowed  with  mental  activity, 
with  the  image  of  her  young  ones  perishing  in  the 
bleak  north  continually  passing  before  her  mind.” 
From  this  we  learn  that  the  lower  animals  do  not 
reflect,  and  therefore  feel  no  remorse ;  but  with 
man  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  The  puzzling  thing  here 
is,  if,  as  Darwin  says,  brutes  do  not  reflect,  how  can 
they  do  what  he  asserts  they  do,  that  is,  reason  ? 
To  reason  without  reflection  seems  an  impossibility. 
But  again,  if  reflection  and  remorse  are  special 
human  attributes,  and  the  lower  animals  have  them 
not,  I  cannot  see  how  the  case  given  or  any  num¬ 
ber  of  such  cases  go  in  any  degree  to  testify  or 
strengthen  the  theory  of  man;s  descent  from  some 
lower  form. 

On  self-command,  viewed  as  a  moral  virtue,  he 
remarks :  “  It  is  possible,  or  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see  even  probable,  that  the  habit  of  self-command 
may  be  inherited.”  If  it  is  inherited  it  can  scarcely 
be  viewed  as  a  private  virtue,  and  honoured  with 
the  title  of  self-command.  By  command  of  self  is 
implied  something  more  than  the  term  “  inherited” 
alone  implies.  But  Darwin  goes  to  the  lower 
animals  as  fitting  subjects  for  illustrating  his  views 
of  duty  and  self-command,  and  remarks  :  “  We 
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hardly  use  the  word  f  ought’  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
when  we  say  hounds  ought  to  hunt,  pointers  to 
point,  and  retrievers  to  retrieve ;  if  they  fail  thus  to 
act,  they  fail  in  their  duty,  and  act  wrongly."  And 
so,  we  can  no  longer  withhold  from  them  the  title 
of  immoral,  and  this  applies  equally  to  cats  and 
horses,  and  why  not  to  rats  and  mice  ?  In  truth  it 
is  applicable  to  the  lower  animals  in  general,  as  well 
as  to  man  in  particular,  and  if  obstinacy,  and  a 
persistent  refusal  to  perform  the  simplest  and  most 
ordinary  acts  of  duty  can  be  called  immoral,  then  I 
can  conscientiously  affirm  that  I  myself  have  met 
with  most  immoral  pigs  and  donkeys.  Darwin  next 
proceeds  to  give  ample  details  of  the  immorality  of 
savage  tribes,  their  faithlessness,  their  want  of 
sympathy,  their  cruelty  to  animals  :  in  fact  he  fails 
not,  as  has  been  his  practice  throughout,  to  exhibit 
them  in  what  we  may  truly  call  a  sub-brutal 
light.  He  says,  in  concluding  these  remarks  :  “  I 
have  entered  into  these  details  on  the  immorality 
of  savages,  because  some  authors  have  recently 
taken  a  high  view  of  their  moral  nature,”  &c. ;  but 
his  object  is  very  apparent  throughout  his  work — 
namely,  to  lower  mankind  and  raise  the  brute, 
and  so  make  both  ends  meet.  His  next  step  is  to 
take  into  his  confidence  one  of  the  baboon  tribe,  and 
with  him  hold  sweet,  yet  quite  imaginary,  converse, 
as  follows  : — “  If  an  anthropomorphous  ape  could 
take  a  dispassionate  view  of  his  own  case,  he  would 
admit  that  though  he  could  form  an  artful  plan  to 
plunder  a  garden,  though  he  could  use  stones  for 
fighting  or  for  breaking  open  nuts,  yet  that  the 
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thought  of  fashioning  a  stone  into  a  tool  was  quite 
beyond  him.  Still  less  (as  he  would  admit),  could 
he  follow  out  a  train  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  or 
solve  a  mathematical  problem,  or  reflect  on  God, 
or  admire  a  grand  natural  scene.  Some  apes 
would  probably  declare  that  they  could  and  did 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  coloured  skin  and  fur  of 
their  partners  in  marriage ;  they  would  admit,  that 
though  they  could  make  other  apes  understand  by 
cries,  some  of  their  perceptions  and  simpler  wants, 
the  notion  of  expressing  definite  ideas  by  definite 
sounds  had  never  crossed  their  minds.”  “  Neverthe¬ 
less,”  says  Darwin,  “  The  difference  in  mind  between 
man  and  the  higher  animals,  great  as  it  is,  is  certainly 
one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.”  He  then  begins 
to  insult  the  new-born  human  infant,  and  to  inquire 
when  it  first  possesses  the  power  of  abstraction,  or 
becomes  self-conscious,  and  reflects  on  its  own 
existence  ?  To  this  his  own  reply  is  :  “  We  cannot 
answer,  nor  can  we  answer  in  regard  to  the  ascend¬ 
ing  organic  scale.” 

He  concludes  these  two  chapters  thus  :  “In  a 
future  chapter  I  shall  make  some  few  remarks  on 
the  probable  steps  and  means  by  which  the  several 
mental  and  moral  faculties  of  man  have  been  gradu¬ 
ally  evolved.  That  this  at  least  is  possible  ought 
not  to  be  denied  when  we  see  their  development 
daily  in  every  infant,  and  when  we  may  trace  a 
perfect  gradation  from  the  mind  of  an  utter  idiot, 
lower  than  that  of  the  lowest  animals,  to  the  mind 
of  a  Newton.”  This  succeeds  almost  immediately 
after  his  interview  and  supposed  conversation  with 
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a  baboon,  and  contains  the  cream  or  summary  of 
the  two  previous  chapters,  to  which  it  forms  a  meet 
conclusion,  and  in  which  the  writer  plainly  shows 
the  force  of  a  strong  bias  or  will,  against  reason 
herself ;  for,  what  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
does  not  know  that  the  mind  of  an  idiot  is  a  total 
failure  and  a  misnomer — that,  in  fact  he  has  no 
mind — is  altogether  wanting  as  regards  this  highest 
human  quality  ?  In  truth,  he  is  as  incapable  of 
mental  progress  as  the  lower  animals;  not  more  so, 
for,  reasonable  progress  there  can  be  none  in  either 
case,  except  in  theory,  and  that  counts  for  little  in 
the  kingdom  of  absolute  facts.  When,  then,  in 
opposition  to  reason,  and  in  contravention  to  abso¬ 
lutely  indisputable  facts,  Darwin  speaks  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  power  from  the  mind  of  an  utter  idiot — 
lower  as  he  states,  and  truly  states,  than  that  of  the 
lowest  animal — he  exhibits  himself  in  no  very 
exalted  light,  morally,  intellectually,  or  scientifi¬ 
cally  ;  for,  logically,  can  anything  proceed  from 
nothing?  How  then  can  Newton's  great  mind 
proceed  from  an  idiot's  no  mind,  by  gradation  or 
otherwise  ?  It  is  a  distressing  thing  to  admit, 
yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  idiot  is  below 
the  brute ;  he  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  nature  ; 
whereas,  all  the  lower  animals  are  under  special 
laws,  in  accordance  with  their  natural  instincts  and 
destinies ;  but  the  idiot  has  no  special  recognised  place 
in  nature,  and  in  reason's  courts  he  is  nowhere. 
Mentally  he  is  an  alien,  and  in  nature  he  is  an 
outcast ;  in  outward  form  he  is  of  the  family  of 
man,  but  in  the  higher  aspects  he  is  divorced ;  he 
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could  no  more  become  an  intellectual  Newton  than 
could  Darwin's  ape  :  in  this  respect  they  are  iden¬ 
tical.  Judging,  then,  by  this,  which  Darwin  calls 
his  summary,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  what  has 
preceded  it,  was  considerably  wanting  in  intrinsic 
value,  viewed,  that  is,  by  the  unbiased  intellect. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


But  if  lie  has  utterly  failed  to  establish  the  fact  of 
the  descent  of  man  from  brutes  (for  others),  he  has 
at  least  the  capacity  of  assuming  that  he  has  done 
so  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  commences 
Chapter  IV.  with  this  confident  assertion  :  “  Wc 
have  seen  from  facts  detailed  in  previous  chapters 
that  man  is  unmistakeably  descended  from  the  lower 
animals  and  he  adds,  “  The  possession  of  exalted 
mental  powers  is  no  insuperable  objection  to  this 
conclusion.”  Again  :  “  In  order  that  an  ape-like 
creature  should  have  been  transformed  into  man  it 
is  necessary  that  this  early  form,  as  well  as  many 
links,  should  all  have  varied  in  mind  and  body.  It 
is  impossible  to  obtain  direct  evidence  on  this  head ; 
but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  man  now  varies,  &c., 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  preceding  links  varied 
in  like  manner ;  the  variations  must  also  have  been 
in  some  manner  accumulated  and  fixed.”  Here  we 
have  assumptions  enough,  and  suppositions  enough, 
the  only  fact  being  that  which  is  indisputable — that 
men  are  variable  mentally  and  corporeally ;  and  on 
this  fact  Darwin  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
certain  countless  number  of  assumed-to-have-been 
links  were  also  variable,  and  so,  in  some  manner  (as 
he  supposes),  the  transformation  into  man  from  the 
lowest  forms  in  nature  became  gradually  effected. 
But  we  must  listen  to  his  proofs,  such  as  they  are. 
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Thus  he  says  or  repeats  a  common  saying,  that  "  No 
two  individuals  of  the  same  race  are  quite  alike. 
We  may  compare  a  million  of  faces,  and  each  will 
be  distinct.  Great  diversity  exists  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  the  length  of  the  legs  being  one 
of  the  most  variable.  Skulls  differ;  teeth  differ. 
The  muscles  of  the  body  are  eminently  variable. 
The  chief  arteries  frequently  run  abnormal  courses.” 
He  gives  other  cases  of  deviations  from  the  normal 
plan  in  our  corporeal  frame  which  have  been  ob¬ 
served  mainly  by  curiosity  hunters.  But  this 
attempt  to  cast  an  odium  over  the  marvellously 
symmetrical  and  beautiful  structure  of  the  human 
frame,  on  account  of  some  slight  deviations  occa¬ 
sionally  discovered,  is  like  going  to  falsehood  to 
prove  truth  a  liar.  The  careful  study  of  anatomy 
sufficiently  testifies  to  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  frame.  Unless  it  were  so, 
the  practice  of  surgery  would  be  almost  worthless. 
I  will  mention  a  simple  case  which  occurred  in  my 
own  experience.  I  was  walking  up  a  new-born 
African  town  when  a  man  came  hurriedly  to  me, 
and  asked  me  to  come  to  a  friend  of  his,  who,  in 
using  an  axe,  had  nearly  cut  his  leg  off.  On 
arriving  I  found  an  emigrant  surgeon  with  him, 
who  was  trying  to  seize  the  bleeding  vessels  and  tie 
them,  but  the  flow  of  blood  was  blinding,  enormous, 
and  continuing ;  the  man's  face  was  bloodless,  and  a 
fatal  collapse  seemed  inevitable.  I  immediately 
placed  my  thumb  on  the  main  artery  in  the  thigh, 
and  then  applied  a  tourniquet.  The  blood  ceased 
any  longer  to  flow.  We  deliberately  tied  the 
remaining  vessels,  and  with  difficulty  restored  the 
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vital  energies  of  the  man.  Now,  what  was  wanting 
in  this  practitioner  was  a  knowledge  of  anatomy ; 
and  what  I  did  is  done  every  day — we  may  say 
continually — by  surgeons,  with  a  perfect  confidence 
of  success  ;  so  perfect  and  so  sure  is  the  disposition 
of  the  structures  of  the  body.  To  attempt  to  throw 
a  slur  on  this  beautiful  uniformity,  on  account  of 
some  most  extremely  rare  irregularities,  very 
vaguely  attested,  if  not  often  fictitious,  is  unscientific 
and  unreasonable,  and  must  rather  lead  to  error 
than  to  truth.  When  he  speaks  of  special  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  irregularities,  he  means,  of  course, 
deviations  from  regularity.  These,  therefore,  if 
rightly  viewed,  are  proofs  of  the  beautiful  unifor¬ 
mity  of  the  human  anatomy,  instead  of  proving 
Darwin’s  other  view,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
old  axiom,  “  Exceptions  prove  the  rule,”  and  not,  as 
he  assumes,  make  a  rule  of  themselves — and  Darwin 
himself  cannot  predict  an  irregularity,  so  entirely  is 
it  out  of  rule  ;  whereas  every  anatomist  can  predict 
uniformity,  and,  as  a  rule,  his  prediction  is  verified. 

He  now  discourses  for  a  brief  space  on  the 
mental  faculties  ;  and  remarks  :  “The  variability  or 
diversity  of  these  in  men  of  the  same  race,  not  to 
mention  in  men  of  distinct  races,  is  notorious.  So  it 
is  with  the  lower  animals.  All  who  have  had 
charge  of  menageries  will  admit  this  fact,  and  we  see 
it  in  our  dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals.”  As  for 
the  mental  faculties  of  dogs,  cats,  cows,  horses,  or  even 
of  ancestral  baboons,  I  have  little  respect  for  these. 
In  fact  I  deny  these  creatures  the  possession  of 
minds  in  the  actual  higher  special  sense,  as  it 
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exists  in  man.  At  tlie  same  time  I  feel  the  greatest 
admiration  for  their  intelligence,  their  wonderful 
instinctive  insight,  nay  foresight — innate  devotion  to 
man,  amounting  apparently  to  intelligent  sympathy, 
and  other  remarkable  and  distinct  peculiarities  and 
powers,  which  look  like  reasons,  yet  are  only 
instincts  outpourings.  In  fact,  human  reason,  and 
the  intelligence  manifested  by  many  of  the  lower 
animals  in  obedience  to  their  special  instincts, 
frequently  present  so  strong  a  resemblance,  that 
they  are  often  pronounced  and  believed  to  be  iden¬ 
tical,  and  they  are  as  identical  as  the  embryos,  or 
germ  seeds  of  dogs  and  men  are  to  superficial 
observation ;  whereas  these  are  in  reality,  essentially 
and  absolutely  different.  In  like  manner  lower 
instinct,  looks  and  acts  like  higher  reason,  yet,  in 
fact,  in  force  and  derivation,  it  is  absolutely  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  great  results  as  regards  humanity,  con¬ 
firm  the  truth  of  this  view  beyond  reasonable 
confutation  ;  and  that  the  reason  of  man,  and  the 
instinct  of  brutes,  however  remarkable  and  puzzling 
the  ofttimes  similarity  may  be,  are  not  different  in 
degree  only,  but  actually  in  kind,  having  no  legal 
affinity  whatever  in  Nature,  seems  so  clearly  esta¬ 
blished,  that  no  rational  counter-arguments,  founded 
on  the  true  consideration  of  Nature,  and  her  plainly 
revealed  facts,  seem  possible.  But  Darwin,  after 
this  divergence  into  the  mental  relations  or  links 
between  men  and  brutes,  proceeds  to  consider  the 
manner  of  man's  development  in  a  corporeal  sense. 
He  premises  wdtli  this  very  properly  diffident 
remark  :  “  Of  the  causes  of  variability  we  are  in 
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all  cases  very  ignorant.”  But  he  says  (quoting  the 
Naturalist  of  the  Amazons):  “No  two  of  the 
Indians  of  the  same  tribe  were  at  all  similar  in  the 
shape  of  the  head ;  one  had  an  oval  visage  with  fine 
features,  and  another  was  quite  Mongolian  in 
breadth  and  prominence  of  cheek,  spread  of  nostrils, 
and  obliquity  of  eyes.”  We  may  see  the  same 
physionomical  and  cranial  divergences  in  any  village 
in  England,  and  we  must  with  Darwin  admit  that 
the  causes  of  these  differences  are  to  us  mainly  in¬ 
explicable,  but  I  see  not  how  their  existence  tends 
to  prove  our  descent  from  brutes.  But  Darwin 
assumes  that  there  are  some  foundations  for  such  a 
theory.  Thus  he  says  :  “  Changed  conditions  pro¬ 
duce  some  effect,  and  occasionally  a  great  effect  on 
organisms,  and  it  seems  probable  that  if  sufficient 
time  was  allowed  this  would  be  an  invariable 
result.”  This  effect  of  change  on  changed  condi¬ 
tions  is  shown  he  thinks  in  the  fact  (very  doubtful) 
that  the  manner  of  life  of  sailors  delays  growth,  and 
that  of  soldiers  has  no  such  result.  One  question 
here  is,  at  what  age,  as  a  rule,  do  soldiers  enlist  ? 
Not  much  under  sixteen  ;  in  fact,  they  are  tolerably 
full  grown  on  enlistment.  Sailors  join  ships  often 
much  younger,  but  as  regards  the  different  results 
spoken  of,  I  believe  them  to  be  strictly  chimerical, 
and  that  the  circumstances  alluded  to  are  extremely 
wreak  as  proofs  of  great  results,  and  as  respects  the 
descent  of  man  from  brutes  is  reasonably  nowhere. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  indisputable  truth  that 
changed  conditions  produce  constitutional  effects,  or 
we  may  even  allow  changes,  and  we  must  all  agree 
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partially,  at  least,  with  Darwin’s  remark  :  “  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  better 
food  and  greater  comfort,  do  influence  stature,  &c.,” 
and  yet  not  see  how  this  proves  in  the  remotest 
degree  that  men  are  descended  from  brutes,  even 
granting  that  similar  effects  follow  in  them  from 
similar  causes.  It  would  he  as  reasonable  to 
assume,  because  men  and  horses  are  placed  on  a 
particular  regimen,  dietetic  or  athletic,  to  procure 
special  constitutional  conditions,  that  it  was  there¬ 
fore  clear  that  they  were  of  one  origin  or  family. 
He  then  speaks  of  use  and  disuse  as  productive  of 
change,  and  remarks  :  “  Use  strengthens  the 

muscles  and  complete  disuse  or  the  destruction  of 
the  proper  nerve  weakens  them/’  and  when  one 
part  is  weakened  in  function  the  corresponding  one 
is  often  strengthened,  “  but  whether  these  become 
hereditary  or  not,  is,”  he  observes,  “  not  known,  but 
is  probable.”  However,  it  is  asserted,  he  says,  that 
“  the  hands  of  labourers,  at  birth,  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  gentry.”  He  then  advances  this 
doubtless  false,  if  not  contemptible  assumption. 
“  In  infants  long  before  birth,  the  skin  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet  is  thicker,  than  on  any  other  part,  and 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  this  is  due  to  the 
inherited  effects  of  pressure,  during  a  long  series  of 
generations.”  In  place  of  the  “  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,”  I  would  say,  “  not  for  an  instant  to  be 
believed.”  But  he  uses  a  stranger  and  more  out¬ 
rageous  argument  to  prove  his  theory,  in  bringing 
forward  idiots  to  the  rescue.  These,  he  states, 
“  Cannot  acquire  the  power  of  speech,  are  wholly 
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incapable  of  prolonged  attention,  and  are  much 
given  to  imitation,  are  strong  and  remarkably 
active,  gamboling  and  jumping  about  and  making 
grimaces,  they  often  ascend  stairs  on  all  fours,  are 
curiously  fond  of  climbing  up  furniture  or  trees  ; 
we  are  thus  reminded  of  the  fondness  of  almost  all 
boys  for  climbing  trees,  and  this  again  reminds  us 
how  lambs  and  kids,  originally  alpine  animals, 
delight  to  frisk  on  any  hillock,  however  small." 
Here  we  have  a  series  of  living  beings  grouped 
together,  between  whom  no  true  analogy  exists, 
and  as  I  previously  stated,  idiots  are  out  of  Nature's 
normal  course,  in  fact  are  no  true  representatives  of 
the  human  family,  however  it  may  suit  Darwin's 
theory  so  to  place  them.  And  again,  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them  is  altogether  false,  according  to  my 
experience  of  these  distressing  objects ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  village  without  them,  and  so  mankind 
can  verify  or  not  his  description.  Those  I  have 
seen  were  sluggish  in  their  movements,  with  more 
of  the  sloth  than  the  frisking  kid  or  lamb  in  their 
natures  ;  nay,  as  a  rule,  they  were  partially  para¬ 
lytic  ;  and  I  believe  their  gambols  and  jumpings 
and  climbing  trees,  are  mere  assumptions  against 
facts,  positively  so  in  my  experience.  However 
that  may  be,  in  the  passage  just  quoted  we  have 
(wanting  as  always  any  missing  link)  a  united 
family  (idiots  included)  strong  in  semblance  as 
regards  action,  though  vastly  unlike  in  external 
characters.  Let  those  who  can  or  will,  admit  the 
reasonability  of  the  comparison,  and  the  unity  it 
involves.  For  my  part,  I  see  only  confusion  in 
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this  misinterpretation  of  the  simplest  acts  of  men 
and  brutes,  and  viewing  these,  as  proofs  that  they 
are  all  of  one  family,  derived  from  one  original 
parent. 

On  the  canine  teeth  in  man  he  says — “  This  tooth 
no  longer  serves  man  as  a  special  weapon  for  tearing 
his  prey,  or  his  enemies;  it  may  therefore  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  far  as  its  proper  function  is  concerned, 
as  rudimentary.  Sometimes  these  teeth  project 
considerably  beyond  the  others,  in  the  same  manner, 
but  in  a  less  degree  than  in  the  anthropomorphous 
apes.”  He  now  remarks,  as  a  sarcasm  in  advance 
of  what  he  lias  a  right  most  surely  to  anticipate  : 
u  He  who  rejects  the  belief  that  his  own  or  other 
mew’s  canines  (as  regards  their  occasional  great  de¬ 
velopment)  are  due  to  our  early  progenitors  having 
been  provided  with  these  formidable  weapons,  will 
probably  reveal  by  sneering,  the  line  of  his  descent,  for 
he  will  unconsciously  retract  his  snarling  muscles,  so 
as  to  expose  them  ready  for  action.”  Here  we  have 
sneers  for  the  imaginary  sneerer,  or  for  the  sneer  he 
evidently  thinks  inevitable.  It  would  almost  be 
interesting  to  view  the  jaws,  &c.,  of  the  Professor,  so 
staunch  and  trenchant  is  he  in  his  advocacy  of  his 
and  all  our  relationships  to  apes,  and  other  lacerating 
and  tearing  animals,  and  notice  his  particular  gar¬ 
niture  and  furniture  in  this  department,  as  well  as 
in  his  other  features  analogical.  From  our  brute¬ 
like  teeth  he  goes  on  to  consider  our  brute-like 
muscular  system,  or  as  he  would  insinuate  no 
system,  and  notices  several  variations  in  men  which 
resemble  normal  structures  in  brutes,  and  he  attri- 
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butes  these  (which  Mr.  Wood  attributes  to  an  un¬ 
known  factor,  or  a  cause  of  which  he  is  in  perfect 
ignorance)  to  reversion  to  a  former  state  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  this  he  thinks  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  “  for/'’  says  he,  “  it  is  quite  incredible  that 
a  man  should,  through  mere  accident,  abnormally 
resemble  in  no  less  than  seven  of  his  muscles 
certain  apes,  if  there  had  been  no  genetic  connexion 
between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  man  is  de¬ 
scended  from  some  ape-like  creature,  no  valid  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  certain  muscles  should  not  re¬ 
appear/'’  This  implies  a  descent,  and  not  a  progress 
such  as  Darwin's  theory  advocates ;  but  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Haughton  says  all  that  can  be  rationally  said 
on  this  question,  when  he  gives  an  instance  of  a  man 
the  tendons  of  whose  thumbs  and  fingers  resembled 
in  their  arrangement  those  of  the  macaque ;  but 
wisely  remarks,  "  Whether  such  a  case  should  be 
regarded  as  a  macaque  passing  into  a  man,  or  man 
into  a  macaque,  or  simply  as  a  congenital  freak  of 
Nature,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say."  Darwin  on 
this  remarks  :  “  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  so  capable 
an  anatomist,  and  such  an  opponent  of  evolutionism, 
admitting  even  the  possibility  of  either  of  his  first 
propositions."  Thus  he  makes  an  open  confession 
of  total  ignorance  stand  forth  as  an  admission 
favourable  to  his  theory.  It  puts  one  in  mind  of 
the  old  saying,  “  A  drowning  man  will  catch  at 
straws."  But  still  pursuing  his  course  of  proofs 
that  men  are  variable,  he  remarks :  “  There  is 
a  large  class  of  these  which  may  provisionally 
be  called  spontaneous,  for  they  appear  owing  to 
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our  ignorance,  to  arise  without  any  exciting 
cause/'’  After  some  very  vague  remarks  on 
population,  and  its  supposed  causes  of  increase  or 
decrease,  which  have  no  interest  for  or  against  his 
theory  of  man’s  descent,  he  says — “  We  have  now 
seen  that  man  is  variable  in  body  and  mind,  that 
beneficial  variations  of  all  kiuds  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  and  injurious  ones  eliminated/’  He  then 
assumes  that  the  lower  animals  as  mechanicians 
might  easily  equal  mankind.  On  this  he  remarks  : 
“  A  man-like  animal  who  possessed  a  hand  and  arm 
sufficiently  perfect  to  throw  a  stone  with  precision, 
or  to  form  a  flint  into  a  rude  tool,  could,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  with  sufficient  practice,  make 
almost  anything  as  far  as  mechanical  skill  alone  is 
concerned,  wdiich  a  civilised  man  can  make/’  The 
absurdity  of  this  passage  is  most  apparent — “  When 
brutes  have  perfect  hands  and  arms,”  (when  dare  we 
reasonably  expect  this  to  occur  ?) — then  Darwin 
thinks,  with  sufficient  practice,  an  unintelligent 
creature  could,  without  any  doubt,  do  what  intelli¬ 
gent  man  alone  can.  He  might  as  reasonably  argue 
that  a  man  who  was  both  deaf  and  dumb  might, 
with  sufficient  practice,  both  speak  and  hear  per¬ 
fectly  ;  the  insuperable  obstacle  here  is  the  inca¬ 
pacity  to  begin.  When,  then,  baboons  have  perfect 
hands  and  arms  like  man,  and  when  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  practice  both  hearing  and  speaking, 
then  and  not  till  then  will  there  be  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  rationality  in  the  above  quoted  remark. 
But  he  asserts  still  u  that  the  hands  of  the 
nearest  allies  to  man,  the  quadrumana,  are  con- 
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structed  on  the  same  general  pattern  as  in  us.” 
Here,  as  usual,  he  ignores  the  special  difference  be¬ 
tween  us  and  brutes,  for  the  difference  is  actual  and 
important,  as  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  most  clearly 
pointed  out.  Darwin  may  and  will  persist  in  talk¬ 
ing  of  patterns  and  of  semblances  ;  but  the  true 
way  to  study  Nature  is  to  confine  ourselves  to  her 
absolute  facts,  and  to  ignore  vague  theories.  Sir 
C.  Bell  insists  on  the  importance  of  the  connexion 
between  the  human  hand  and  intellect,  but  Darwin 
seems  barely  to  recognise  the  vast  import  of  this 
relation  ;  in  fact,  in  order  rather  to  depreciate  it,  he 
proceeds  to  give  some  details  of  what  monkeys  can 
do.  “  With  their  hand-like  extremities  they,”  says 
he,  “  turn  up  stones,  scratch  up  roots,  seize  nuts, 
insects,  and  other  small  objects,  climb  trees,  seize 
thin  branches  or  ropes,  and  no  doubt  extract  eggs 
and  the  young  from  birds'’  nests  !”  But  he  adds — 
“  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  more  perfectly 
constructed  hand  would  have  been  an  advantage  to 
them,  provided”  (and  it  is  important  to  note  this), 
“  that  their  hands  had  not  thus  been  rendered  less 
adapted  for  climbing  trees,  but  we  may  suspect  that 
a  perfect  hand  would  have  been  disadvantageous  for 
climbing.” 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  see  how  these  ob¬ 
servations  in  any  way  strengthen  his  theory  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  man.  However,  Darwin 
will  further  contribute  what  he  considers  proofs. 
Thus,  “  As  soon  as  some  ancient  member  in  the 
series  of  primates  came,  owing  to  certain  changes, 
to  live  somewhat  less  on  trees,  and  more  on  the 
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ground,  its  manner  of  progression  would  have  been 
modified."  Again  :  “  Baboons  frequent  hilly  and 
rocky  districts,  and  only  from  necessity  climb  up 
trees,  and  they  have  acquired  almost  the  gait  of  a 
dog."  If  these  remarks  seemed  at  one  time  dubi¬ 
ous,  we  are  now  permitted  to  see  their  drift,  which 
culminates  here  :  “  Man  alone,"  says  Darwin,  “  has 
become,"  (through  these  means,  of  course),  “  a 
biped.  And  I  think,"  he  adds,  “  we  can  partly  see 
how  he  has  come  to  assume  his  erect  attitude." 
Thus,  “  If  the  hands  and  arms  were  used  for  loco¬ 
motion  habitually,  and  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
body  or  for  climbing  trees,  then  they  could  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons,  hurling  spears 
or  stones."  And  so  he  concludes  that  “  from  these 
causes  alone  it  would  have  been  of  advantage  to  man 
to  have  become  a  biped."  Again  :  “  Tor  many 
actions  it  is  almost  neeessarv  that  both  arms  and 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  should  be  free,  and 
for  this  end  he  must  stand  firmly  on  his  feet.  To 
gain  this  end  the  feet  have  been  rendered  fiat,  and 
the  great  toe  modified,  though  this  has  entailed  the 
loss  of  the  power  of  prehension."  And  here  he 
conies  down  on  us  with  more  of  his  peculiar  wisdom 
and  says,  “  If  it  be  an  advantage  to  man  to  have 
his  hands  and  arms  free,  and  to  stand  firmlv  on  his 
feet,  then  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  been  advantageous  to  the  progenitors  of  man 
to  have  become  more  and  more  erect,  or  bipedal." 
After  quotations  such  as  these,  it  seems  perfectly  in¬ 
credible  that  a  theory  so  vaguely  supported  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  any  right-reasoning  beings ; 
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for  is  his  “  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  thing  should 
not  be an  argument  of  any  validity,  in  lieu  of 
scientific  proof  that  it  is.  Men  who  are  satisfied  to 
resign  their  powers  of  examination  for  themselves  as 
to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  thing,  are  fit  only  to  be 
led.  Darwin  would  doubtless  advance  them  as  in¬ 
stances  of  reversion,  if  it  suited  his  theory's  progres¬ 
sion  so  to  view  them ;  but  as  these  are  his  main 
supporters,  he  naturally  refrains  from  so  suicidal  a 
suggestion,  and  so  backed,  he  confidently  proceeds 
to  assert — “  As  the  progenitors  of  man  became 
more  and  more  erect,  and  their  hands  and  arms,  and 
legs  and  feet  modified,  endless  other  changes  of 
structure  would  have  been  necessary.  Thus  the 
pelvis  must  be  broader,  the  spine  peculiarly  curved, 
the  head  altered  in  position."  “  And  so,"  he 
adds,  “  all  these  changes  have  been  attained  by 
man." 

But  let  us  still  follow  him  as  he  goes  on  in 
imagination  or  vaguest  theory  to  manufacture  men 
out  of  brutes.  Thus  he  says  : — “  The  free  use  of 
the  arms  appears  to  have  led  in  an  indirect  manner 
to  other  modifications  of  structure.  The  early  male 
progenitors  of  man  were  probably  furnished  with 
great  canine  teeth  ;  but  as  they  acquired  the  habit 
of  using  stones,  clubs,  &c.,  for  fighting,  they  would 
have  used  their  jaws  and  teeth  less  and  less ;  in 
this  case  the  jaws  and  teeth  would  have  become 
reduced  in  size."  Then  he  further  thus  displays  his 
fancied  wisdom  in  constructing  man  as  he  is  : — 
“  As  the  jaws  and  teeth  became  reduced  in  size,  the 
adult  skull  would  have  come  to  resemble  more 
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nearly  that  of  existing  man.”  I  can  only  say  here 
that  I  prefer,  for  wisdom  and  credibility,  before  such 
absurd  and  unamusing  fancies  or  fictions  as  these, 
“  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen.” 
He  now  asserts  what  no  one  denies : — “  The  large 
brain  in  man,  relatively  to  his  body,  as  compared 
with  brutes,  is  closely  connected  with  his  higher 
mental  powers.  We  meet  wTith  analogous  facts  with 
insects ;”  but  then,  as  if  to  prove  that  this  is  a 
doubtful  proof  of  man's  superiority,  he  adds  :  “  Yet 
this  is  not  a  rule,  for  the  wonderful  instincts”  (mark 
this  admission),  “  mental  powers,  and  affections  of 
ants  are  well  known.”  Query :  Independent  of 
instinct  ?  “  Yet”  (he  continues)  “  their  cerebral 

ganglia  are  not  so  large  as  the  quarter  of  a  small 
pin's  head.”  He  then  compares  the  skulls  of  men 
and  rabbits,  and  remarks : — “  One  of  the  most 
marked  distinctions  in  different  races  of  men  is  that 
in  some  the  skull  is  elongated  and  in  others 
rounded ;”  and  here  he  thinks  the  case  of  rabbits 
may  partially  hold  good,  namely,  that  long  and  lop 
ears  will  alter  somewhat  the  shape  of  the  skull. 
Here  he  quotes  Welcker,  who  found  “  that  short 
men  incline  more  to  brachycephaly,  and  tall  men  to 
dolicliocephaly,  and  tall  men  may  be  compared  with 
the  larger  and  longer-bodied  rabbits,  all  of  which 
have  elongated  skulls,  or  are  dolichocephalic.” 
Here  we  find  the  craniology  of  men  and  rabbits 
established  on  theoretical,  if  not  on  rational  or 
scientific  principles.  But  I  would  suggest  with 
regard  to  the  latest  quotations,  that  to  know  a  thing 
only  to  a  certain  extent  is  little  else  than  a  con¬ 
fession  of  ignorance  ;  to  comprehend  a  thing  only 
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partially  is  not  to  know  it  actually,  and  not  to 
know  a  thing  actually  is  to  be  ignorant  of  it.  Such 
is  clearly  Darwin’s  position  with  regard  to  that 
great,  incomprehensible  mystery  of  creation,  which 
culminates  in  man.  When,  then,  he  talks  about  long 
heads  and  round,  & c.,  having  been  acquired  by  man, 
and  says  that  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  intelligible,  we 
may  fairly  interpret  this  as  an  unwitting  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  is  totally  ignorant  on  the  subject.  If 
his  knowledge  was  actual,  his  language  (as  we  need 
not  suspect  him  of  over-diffidence)  would  be  clear 
and  strong,  and  limp-less.  However,  right  or  wrong, 
he  proceeds  to  give  his  speculations  on  man  as  a 
naked  animal,  which  he  prefaces  by  informing  the 
public  that  “  whales,  dolphins,  dugongs,  and  hippo¬ 
potami  are  naked,  and  elephants  and  rhinoceri 
almost  so and  as  certain  species  which  formerly 
lived  in  Arctic  regions  had  long  hair  or  wool,  he 
thinks  “  the  existing  species  had  lost  their  hairy 
covering  from  exposure  to  heat.”  On  this  he  sug¬ 
gests,  “  May  we  then  infer  that  man  became  divested 
of  hair  from  having  aboriginally  inhabited  some 
tropical  land  ?”  Query  :  Are  the  Lapps,  Russians, 
or  the  inhabitants  of  Arctic  regions  particularly 
hairy  ?  I  believe  rather  the  reverse.  However,  after 
some  weak  suggestions  on  this  point,  he  remarks  : 
“  I  am  inclined  to  believe  (as  we  shall  see  under  sexual 
selection)  that  man,  or  rather  primarily,  woman, 
became  divested  of  hair  for  ornamental  purposes .” 
He  now  proceeds  to  consider  the  tail,  and  says  : 

A  popular  impression  exists  that  the  absence  of  a 
tail  is  eminently  distinctive  of  man but  this,  he 
thinks,  “  does  not  especially  concern  ns,  as  some 
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monkeys  are  also  destitute  of  this  organ.  Never¬ 
theless  it  will  be  well  to  own  that  no  explanation 
has  been  given  of  its  loss  in  certain  apes  and  men.” 
Further  on  he  suggests,  “  it  may  result  from  the 
atrophy  through  disuse/”  Unless  an  individual 
has  a  thing,  can  he  lose  it  ?  Had  mankind  ever 
tails?- — the  proof  that  they  had  rests  with  Darwin. 
However,  leaving  him  out  of  the  question,  it 
is  not  a  fact  that  man  ever  had  a  tail ;  there¬ 
fore  he  could  not  have  lost  it  through  disuse. 
He  now  admits  that  he  probably  attributed  too 
much  to  the  action  of  natural  selection,  in  his 
work  on  the  “  Origin  of  Species but  at  least 
“  he  hopes  he  has  done  good  service  in  aiding 
to  overthrow  the  dogma  of  separate  creations.” 
And  now,  if  you  would  know  what  vagueness  and  dog¬ 
matic  assumption  really  are,  in  the  following  passage 
you  may  find  it ; — “  We  know  not  what  produces 
the  numberless  slight  differences  between  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  each  species,  for  reversion  only  carries  us 
back  a  few  steps ;  but  each  peculiarity  must  have 
had  its  own  efficient  cause.  If  these  causes,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  were  to  act  more  uniformly  and 
energetically  during  a  lengthened  period  (and  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  this  should  not  some¬ 
times  occur),  the  result  would  probably  be  not 
mere  slight  differences,  bat  well-marked,  constant 
modifications.”  Here  we  find  him  legislating  in 
imagination  concerning  a  subject  purely  imaginary. 
He  confesses  he  knows  not  a  thing  even  to  be ;  but 
if  this  thing  were  to  act  vigorously  and  uniformly 
for  a  lengthened  period,  then  important  imaginary 
consequences  might  result :  and  he  seeks  to 
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strengthen  this  position  by  saying  that  “no  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  this  should  not  sometimes  occur.” 
But  is  this  an  argument  of  any  worth  in  proving 
that  it  has  occurred,  or  is  even  likely  to  occur  ? 

With  this  fanciful  hypothesis  he  closes  Chap¬ 
ter  IV.,  adding  a  few  remarks  in  conclusion,  some 
of  which  I  will  quote.  Thus  he  says  : — “  In  this 
Chapter  we  have  seen  that  as  man  in  the  present  day 
is  liable  to  multiform  differences  or  slight  variations, 
so  no  doubt  were  his  early  progenitors.”  Again  : — 
“Judging  from  the  habits  of  savages  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  quadrumana,  primeval  man,  and  even 
the  ape-like  progenitors  of  man,  probably  lived  in 
society.”  He  then  reverts  to  the  nudity  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  observes  : — “  Seeing  that  the  unclothed 
Fuegians  can  exist  in  their  wretched  climate,  the 
loss  of  hair  would  not  have  been  a  great  injury  to 
primeval  man  if  he  inhabited  a  warm  country/’  If 
there  is  little  humour  in  these  remarks,  there  is 
certainly  as  little  science.  But  he  proceeds  with 
his  theory,  quite  undeterred  by  the  fact  that  all 
he  has  offered,  so  far,  of  any  apparent  worth  in 
its  support  has  been  based  on  ifs  and  vaguest 
probabilities  ;  and  true  knowledge  is  entirely  above 
these.  However  this  may  be,  he  proceeds  thus  : — 
“  In  regard  to  bodily  strength  or  size,  we  do  not 
know  whether  man  descended  from  some  compara¬ 
tively  small  species,  like  the  chimpanzee,  or  from 
oue  as  powerful  as  the  gorilla,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  say  whether  man  has  become  larger  and 
stronger,  or  smaller  and  weaker  than  his  pro¬ 
genitors.”  And  here  he  introduces  his  further 
speculations  on  the  (to  him)  not  mysterious  origin 
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of  mankind  ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  “  we 
do  not  know”  and  “  we  cannot  say  ”  should 
appear  what  they  are,  and  stand  forth  in  their 
proper  places  as  proofs  of  his  total  ignorance  on 
the  great  subject  he  desires  to  explicate.  But  he 
remarks  in  continuation  : — “  We  should,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  an  animal  possessing  great  size, 
strength,  and  ferocity,  and  which,  like  the  gorilla, 
could  defend  itself  from  all  animals,  would  probably, 
though  not  necessarily,  have  failed  to  become 
social,  and  this  would  have  effectually  checked  the 
acquirement  by  man  of  his  higher  mental  qualities, 
namely,  sympathy  and  love  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
hence  it  might  have  been  an  immense  advantage  to 
man  to  have  sprung  from  some  comparatively  weak 
creature.”  This  argument  falls  vastly,  in  proba¬ 
bility  and  ingenuity,  below  the  amusing  narratives 
of  Munchausen.  With  regard  to  his  assumption  in 
this  Chapter  that  “  man  became  divested  of  hair 
from  having  aboriginally  inhabited  some  tropical 
land,”  such  an  argument  would  rather  tend  to  prove 
that  man  never  was  invested  with  hair.  For  it  is 
totally  irrational  to  conclude  that  Nature,  or  sexual 
selection,  or  any  power  Darwin  can  suggest,  would 
invest  him  with  a  hairy  coat  simply  to  destroy  it. 
Again,  how  does  he  explain  the  fact  that  his 
ancestors  (as  he  avers),  not  mine,  I  swear,  inhabit 
tropical  lands,  and  have  hairy  bodies,  as  also 
brown  bears,  and  many  other  tropical  animals  ? 
Then  again,  I  believe  that  the  Laplanders,  Esqui¬ 
maux,  and  many  inhabitants  of  Arctic  lands  are,  as 
a  rule,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  hairiness,  but 
have  rather  smooth  integuments. 


CHAPTER  V. 


This  Chapter  treats  of  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  during  primeval  and 
civilised  times.  "  These  faculties”  (states  Darwin), 
“  are  variable,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  variations  tend  to  he  inherited ;  therefore, 
if  they  were  of  importance  to  primeval  man,  and 
his  apeTike  progenitors,  they  would  have  been 
advanced  or  perfected  through  natural  selection.”  I 
query  apes  having  these  high  faculties  in  the 
remotest  degree ;  therefore  they  could  not  have 
transmitted  them.  But  our  Professor  continues 
thus :  “  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
traced  each  separate  faculty,  from  the  state  in  which 
it  exists  in  the  lower  animals,  to  that  in  which  it 
exists  in  man,  but  neither  my  ability  nor  knowledge 
permit  the  attempt.”  Some  may  call  this  modesty, 
but  I  think  it  simply  marks  his  presumption,  in  his 
general  attempt  to  unravel  mysteries  equally  beyond 
our  capacity.  But  he  proceeds  to  say:  “  Some 
elimination  of  the  worst  moral  qualities  is  always 
going  on,  even  in  the  most  civilised  nations.  Male¬ 
factors  are  executed  or  imprisoned,  so  that  they 
cannot  freely  transmit  their  bad  qualities ;  the 
melancholic  or  insane  are  confined  or  commit 
suicide — violent  men  often  come  to  a  bloody  end — 
restless  men  who  will  not  follow  any  steady  occupa- 
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tion,  emigrate  to  new  countries,  wliere  they  prove 
useful  pioneers”  (this  I  doubt)  “  intemperance 
kills,”  and  so  on.  He  afterwards  remarks  what 
seems  destructive  of  these  statements — viz.,  “  The 
fact  that  the  very  poor  and  reckless,  who  are  often 
degraded  by  vice,  almost  invariably  marry  early, 
and  produce,  within  a  given  period,  not  only  a 
greater  number  of  generations,  but,  as  shown  by 
Hr.  Duncan,  they  produce  many  more  children ; 
these  also  are  heavier  and  larger,  and  probably 
more  vigorous.  Thus,”  he  adds,  “  the  reckless, 
degraded,  and  vicious  often  tend  to  increase  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  virtuous.”  He  continues  : 
“  In  the  eternal  struggle  for  existence  it  would  be 
the  inferior  race  that  prevailed,  by  virtue,  not  of  its 
good  qualities,  but  of  its  faults ;”  but  how  does  this 
comport  with  the  assertion  he  has  just  previously 
made,  that  “  some  elimination  of  the  worst  qualities 
is  always  going  on  ”?  There  is  an  ambiguity 
about  these  remarks,  especially  when  considered 
with  reference  to  the  man-monkey  theory,  his 
assumed  doctrines  of  natural  selection,  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  that  I  leave  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  power  of  solving  riddles  ;  but  as 
respects  particularly  his  theory  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  how  does  he  reconcile  it  with  this 
remark  of  his  :  “  If  the  reckless,  vicious,  and 
inferior  members  of  society,  are  not  prevented  from 
increasing  al  a  quicker  rate  than  the  better  class, 
the  nation  will  retrograde,  as  has  often  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  world.”  There  is  an  adage 
frequently  verified,  “  and  so  much  truer  and  more 
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to  be  relied  on  than  the  generality  of  Darwin's 
assumptions — viz.,  “  the  best  die  soonest,"  and  this 
is  confirmed  indeed  by  Darwin,  when  he  states, 
that  the  inferior  races  prevail  over  the  better,  in 
the  eternal  struggle  of  life.  The  adage  “  the  best 
die  soonest,"  is  in  relation  to  mental  and  moral 
worth  ;  and  if  Darwin's  best  are  not  uf  this  order, 
their  survival  may  very  possibly  be  far  removed 
from  the  fittest,  for  the  mere  physically  best, 
are  oftentimes  the  mentally  worst,  and  morally 
unfittest. 

There  is  little  in  this  chapter,  which,  as  regards 
his  theory,  can  be  said  to  be  important  in  any 
sense.  As  for  his  remark  that  “  apes  are  much 
given  to  imitation,  and  so  are  savages this,  ad¬ 
vanced  as  a  proof  of  some  remote  sort,  that  the  latter 
is  a  mere  descendant  of  the  former,  is  simply  con¬ 
temptible  ;  and  is  not  much  relieved  by  his  further 
assertion,  that  “  after  a  time  no  animal  can  be 
caught  in  the  same  place,  in  the  same  sort  of  trap," 
being  advanced  as  proof  of  a  power  in  brutes  to 
acquire  knowledge,  such  as  man  alone  has  the 
capacity  for.  I  have  omitted  nothing  which  seemed 
of  importance  as  regards  the  origin  of  man,  intel¬ 
lectually,  physically,  morally,  reasonably,  or  hypo¬ 
thetically,  by  which  last  I  mean  Darwinially 
considered ;  and  I  will  close  the  chapter  with  this 
rather  flaccid  and  meaningless  conclusion  to  it  of 
his  own.  “  It  is  apparently  a  truer  and  more 
cheerful  view,  that  progress  has  been  much  more 
general  than  retrogression ;  that  man  has  risen, 
though  by  slow  and  interrupted  steps,  from  a  lowly 
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condition  to  tlie  highest  standard  as  yet  attained 
by  him  in  knowledge  :  morals  and  religion.”  Are 
these  the  tones  of  one  self- convinced  ?  do  they 
indicate  even  an  approach  to  absolute  facts,  or 
justify  his  confident  assumptions  ? 


CHAPTER  VI. 


He  commences  this  by  asserting,  from  the  facts  he 
has  furnished  in  previous  chapters,  that  it  appears 
to  him  most  plain  “  that  man  is  descended  from 
some  lower  form,  notwithstanding  the  connecting 
links  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered  but  he 
says  “  man^s  body  is  constructed  on  the  same  homo- 
logical  plan  as  that  of  other  mammals ;  he  passes 
through  the  same  phases  of  embryological  develop¬ 
ment.  If  the  origin  of  man  had  been  different, 
these  appearances  would  be  mere  deceptions ;  but 
these  are  intelligible,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  if 
man  is  the  co-descendant  with  other  mammals  of 
§ome  unknown  and  lower  form.”  Thus  the  origin 
of  man,  in  a  corporeal  sense,  is  removed  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  mystery,  and  is  made  clear  to  the 
common  intelligence  (through  continuous  ifs  and 
probabilities,  and  endless  missing  links)  of  commonest 
men ;  and  so  far  the  question  of  the  origin  of  man 
is  finally  settled,  and  the  problem  solved  as  regards 
the  bodily  presence  of  humanity  on  earth,  that  is,  if 
we  choose  to  believe  absolutely  in  Darwin  and  his 
theory.  He  next  proceeds  to  the  mental  and 
spiritual  power  of  man,  to  unfold  their  origin, 
derivation,  and  brute  classification,  or  comparative 
identification.  He  remarks,  however  : — “  These 
cannot  be  compared  or  classed  by  the  naturalist, 
but  he  may  endeavour  to  shew,  as  I  have  done,  that 
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the  mental  faculties  of  man  and  the  lower  animals 
do  not  differ  in  kind,  although  immensely  in  degree.” 
He  then  details  at  full  the  wonderful  acts  of  ants, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  his  object  was  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  difference,  even  in  degree, 
between  their  mental  powers  and  those  of  man  ; 
they  were  above  instinct,  they  clearly  had  reasons 
for  all  their  actions.  When  a  man  can  invent  a 
process  for  spinning  out  of  his  own  person  a  web 
for  catching  flies  like  the  spider,  or  construct  for 
himself  such  a  glorious  gorgeous  weatherproof  home 
as  some  larvae  and  tarantulas  without  laborious 
reasoning,  then  he  might  know  what  instinct  is, 
and  can  do  without  reason.  The  instinctive  capa¬ 
bilities  of  ants,  bees,  beavers,  spiders,  &c.,  are  no 
new  discoveries,  but  if  we  knew  more,  and  more 
clearly  comprehended  the  wonders  of  Nature  in 
this  one  phase  of  instinct ;  our  admiration  and  our 
marvel  at  what  we  might  truly  call  the  reason, 
beyond  and  above  human  reason,  displayed  even  in 
the  lowest  living  forms,  we  should  instinctively,  as 
it  were,  shrink  from  making  these  great  mysteries 
fit  subjects  for  our  poor,  private,  and  imperfect 
powers  of  conception  even,  far  less  of  our  explana¬ 
tion.  The  more  exalted  the  human  intellect  which 
contemplates  Nature  in  this  and  her  other  mar¬ 
vellous  and  manifold  aspects,  and  considers  the 
universe  at  large,  the  more  humble,  yet  far  from 
humiliated,  would  it  emerge  from  the  distant 
survey.  But  men,  as  Darwin  says,  are  of  different 
mental  and  corporeal  moulds,  and  so  some,  dis¬ 
carding  mystery  from  their  considerations,  go  to 
monkeys  for  their  immediate  origin,  and  Huxley, 
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with  this  view,  divides  a  certain  class  of  these 
animals  into  three  sub-orders  : — “  the  1st  he  names 
Anthropidse,  which  consists  of  man  alone ;  2nd,  the 
Simiadae,  which  includes  monkeys  of  all  kinds ; 
3rd,  the  Lemuridse.”  Darwin  on  this  point  re¬ 
marks  : — “  As  far  as  certain  points  of  structure  are 
concerned,  man  may  no  doubt  claim  the  rank  of  a 
sub-order,  and  this  is  too  low  if  we  look  chiefly  to 
his  mental  faculties ;  nevertheless  from  a  genea¬ 
logical  point  of  view  it  is  too  high,  and  man  ought 
to  form  merely  a  family,  or  possibly  even  a  sub¬ 
family.”  Query,  have  any  of  these  brutes  got 
those  peculiar  marks  and  attributes  of  mankind, 
thumbs  or  great  toes,  or  only  mere,  most  abortive, 
useless  appearances  of  these?  However,  the  family 
whence  man  seems  to  have  emerged  is  stated  to  be, 
“  judging  by  his  dentition,  the  structure  of  his 
nostrils,  and  in  some  other  respects,  the  Catarhine, 
or  old  world  division  of  monkeys ;”  but  Darwin 
says  : — “  We  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  early  progenitor  of  the  whole  simian  stock, 
including  man,  was  identical  with,  or  even  closely 
resembled,  any  existing  ape  or  monkey.”  So  he 
leaves  us  more  in  the  dark  than  ever  as  regards  the 
being  he  assumes,  in  his  own  outer  darkness,  to 
have  been  our,  theoretically  discerned,  original 
progenitor. 

But  he  now  proceeds  to  consider  more  closely 
“  the  birthplace  and  antiquity  of  man.”  He  says  : 
“  We  are  led  to  inquire  where  was  the  birthplace  of 
man  when  our  progenitors  diverged  from  the  cata¬ 
rhine  stock  ?”  This,  he  thinks,  was  clearly  the  old 
world,  but  not  Australia.  “  But  as  the  living 
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mammals  in  each  great  region  of  the  world  are 
closely  related  to  the  extinct  species,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  Africa  was  formerly  inhabited  by  ex- 
tie  ct  apes  allied  to  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee ; 
and  as  these  are  now  man's  nearest  allies,  it  is 
somewhat  more  probable  that  our  early  progenitors 
lived  on  the  African  continent  than  elsewhere."  He 
then  proceeds  with  his  probabilities,  which  are 
below  Munchausen's,  as  thus :  “  At  the  period 
and  place,  whenever  and  wherever  that  may  have 
been,  when  man  first  lost  his  hairy  covering,  he 
probably  inhabited  a  hot  country and  yet  the 
ancestral  baboon  continues  hairy  in  those  hot 
regions.  Again  he  remarks :  “  We  are  far  from 
knowing  how  long  ago  it  was  when  man  first 
emerged  from  the  catarhine  stock."  “  We  are 
also  quite  ignorant  at  how  rapid  a  rate  organisms 
may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  modified." 
Here,  again,  he  shows  his  sagacity  in  noticing  a  fact 
of  Mr.  Wallace's,  that  the  convergence  of  the  hair 
towards  the  elbow  of  the  orang  serves  to  throw  off 
the  rain.  Darwin  draws  this  absolute  non-sequitur 
— namely,  “  That  the  hair  on  our  forearms  offers  a 
curious  record  of  our  former  state."  Now  for  his 
reason  why,  “  Because  no  one  supposes  that  it  is 
now  of  any  use  in  throwing  off  the  rain."  But 
why  not  ?  Are  not  savages  naked  !  The  absence 
of  any  manifest  link  between  men  and  brutes  has 
often  been  advanced  as  an  objection  to  his  theory ; 
but  Darwin  remarks :  “  This  objection  will  not 
appear  of  much  weight  to  those  who,  convinced  by 
general  reasons,  believe  in  the  general  principle  of 
evolution."  This  is  a  strong  appeal  to  his  followers 
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not  to  be  deterred  from  belief  in  a  theory  mainly 
supported  by  ifs,  probabilities,  and  vague  assump¬ 
tions,,  by  such  trivial  reasons  as  want  of  proof  and 
want  of  facts.  And  so  he  strengthens  their  belief 
by  telling  them,  as  distinctly  and  positively  as  if  he 
was  describing  an  indisputable  fact,  based  on  pure 
scientific  truth,  and  not  a  mere  unsupported  assump¬ 
tion,  “  All  these  breaks  merely  depend  on  the  number 
of  related  forms  which  have  become  extinct.”  Of 
course  his  followers  never  think  of  applying  the 
interrogatory,  either  to  him  or  themselves,  “  why, 
when,  or  how  ?”  Yet  in  these  extracts  we  find  pro¬ 
babilities  enough,  and  doubts  enough,  and  confes¬ 
sions  of  ignorance  enough,  greatly  to  invalidate  the 
assumptions  which  are  based  on  them  to  every  right 
reason ;  but  reason,  in  too  many  instances,  is 
evidently  made  to  yield  to  all-sufficing  bias,  as  is 
proved  by  the  long  list  of  those  who  adopt  the 
assumptions  of  Darwin  in  lieu  of  the  truths  of 
science.  But  he  thus  proceeds  :  “  We  have  seen 
that  man  appears  to  have  diverged  from  the  cata- 
rliine  stock ;  we  will  now  endeavour  to  follow  the 
more  remote  traces  of  his  genealogy.”  He  begins 
this  with  the  Lemuridse.  “  This  group,”  he  says, 
“  is  diversified  and  broken  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  includes  many  aberrant  forms.  It  has 
therefore  probably  suffered  much  extinction.”  This 
door  of  escape  is  always  open  to  him,  and  though  a 
mere  theoretical  conception,  it  is  made  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  scientific  fact ;  and  speculating  thus,  he 
considers  that  “  those  remarkably  eccentric  crea¬ 
tures,  the  ornithorhynchus  and  echidna,  may  safely 
be  considered  as  relics  of  a  much  larger  group 
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but  any  further  tracery  is,  even  to  Darwin,  difficult, 
and  reasonably  open  to  be  questioned,  for  lie  him¬ 
self  remarks  :  “  In  attempting  to  trace  the  genea¬ 
logy  of  the  mammalia,  and  therefore  of  man,  lower 
down  in  the  series,  we  become  involved  in  more  and 
more  obscurity.  He  who  wishes  to  see  what 
ingenuity  and  knowledge  can  effect  may  consult 
Professor  HackePs  works/'’  He  then  says  :  “  Every 
evolutionist  will  admit  that  the  five  great  vertebrate 
classes,  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
fishes,  are  all  descended  from  some  one  prototype,  for 
they  have  much  in  common,  especially  during  their 
embryonic  state.”  On  this  I  would  say,  that  what 
an  evolutionist  may  admit,  is  what  reasonable  and 
unbiased  people  may,  and  will,  deny,  and  what 
science  knows  nothing  of.  Darwin  himself  declares 
that  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the 
descent  of  man,  obscurity  becomes  heaped  upon 
obscurity ;  but  he  suggests  that  by  ingenuity  and 
knowledge  much  may  be  done  towards  extracting 
out  of  this  obscurity  a  doubtful  luminosity.  How¬ 
ever,  he  decides  “  that  the  belief  in  evolutionism 
implies  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  links  closely 
binding  together  the  whole  animal  or  vertebrate 
creation  and  as  fish  rank  lowest  in  the  series,  he 
says,  We  may  conclude  that  all  the  members  of 
the  vertebrate  kingdom  are  derived  from  some  fish¬ 
like  animal.”  From  fish  to  the  family  of  the 
ascidians  is  a  step  in  assumption  easily  made, 
assisted,  of  course,  by  that  most  important  one,  a 
series  of  missing  links,  by  whose  imaginary  aid  we 
trace  in  theory  the  tree  of  life  down  to  the  very 
roots.  I  say  imaginary  because,  as  Darwin  allows, 
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their  existence  at  all  is  purely  of  such  a  quality ; 
for  instance,  when  he  says  “  man  diverged  from  the 
catarhine  stock,”  he  is  compelled  to  add  “  appa¬ 
rently” — that  is,  if  truly  interpreted,  “  not  actu¬ 
ally,”  for  if  he  had  done  so  actually,  Darwin  is  far 
too  wise  to  have  used  the  expression  “  apparently.” 
And  here  I  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  his 
whole  theory  is  based  on  the  apparent,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  actual — a  theory  ingeniously 
worked  out,  but  still  only  a  theory. 

But  to  proceed.  After  the  amount  of  facts  he 
has  already  provided,  he  says,  “  We  will  now  look 
to  man  as  he  exists.  The  various  facts  I  shall 
allude  to  on  this  point  have  been  previously  given.” 
And  he  states,  in  addition,  u  The  early  progenitors 
of  man  were  no  doubt  once  covered  with  hair,  both 
sexes  having  beards ;  their  ears  were  pointed  and 
moveable  ;  and  they  had  tails,”  &c.  Again  :  “  The 
toe  was  prehensile,  and  they  were  arboreal  in  their 
habits,”  &c. 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  imperfect 
mammae  which  are  noticeable  in  man  and  other 
male  mammals,  and  here  his  powers  of  assuming 
are  particularly  manifest.  After  founding  his 
opinion  on  several  most  remote  from  probability 
bases,  and  from  any  but  a  biased  view,  he  arrives 
at  this  conclusion  most  improbable — viz.,  that  the 
nipples  were  first  developed  in  the  females  of  some 
very  early  marsupial  form,  and  were  then  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  law  of  inheritance  transferred  in  a 
functionally  imperfect  state  to  the  males.”  Of 
course  none  of  his  disciples  will  ask  him  or  them¬ 
selves  the  rationale  of  such  a  proceeding ;  but  to  me 
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it  seems  clear  that  the  law  of  inheritance,  if  rightly 
interpreted,  would  leave  things  as  they  are.  Any¬ 
thing  diverging  from  this  is  out  of  what  we  under¬ 
stand  as  the  law  of  inheritance,  which  in  its  very 
nature  admits  not  of  change  in  any  direction  ;  and 
immediately  we  find  change,  there  we  lose  heri¬ 
tage.  But  to  proceed.  By  the  law  of  inheritance 
the  female  nipples  were  transferred  to  the  male, 
according  to  Darwin ;  and  expanding  his  theoretical 
opinions  still  further,  he  supposes  that  both  sexes 
might  have  had  breasts  yielding  milk  for  their 
young,  on  the  strength  of  which  “  suspicion” — his 
own  term  for  the  science  of  his  view — he  supposes 
that  during  a  long  period  full-breasted  male  mam¬ 
mals  aided  the  females  in  suckling  their  young,  and 
that  afterwards,  “  from  some  cause,  as  from  the 
number  of  the  offspring  being  less,  and  so  on,  the 
males  ceased  to  give  this  aid.  Disuse  of  the  organs 
during  maturity  would  lead  to  their  becoming 
inactive,  and  from  two  well-known  laws  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  this  state  of  inactivity  would  probably  be 
transmitted  to  the  males  at  the  corresponding  ages 
of  maturity” !  !  ! 

We  now  arrive  at  the  authors  concluding  remarks, 
which  are  to  this  purport :  “  The  most  ancient  pro¬ 
genitors  in  the  kingdom  of  the  vertcbrata,  at  which 
we  are  able  to  obtain  an  obscure  glance,  apparently 
consisted  of  a  group  of  marine  animals  resembling 
the  larvse  of  existing  ascidians  ;  these  probably  gave 
rise  to  a  group  of  fishes,  and  from  these  the  ganoids, 
and  other  fishes  must  have  been  developed.”  Again, 
“  From  these  a  very  small  advance  would  carry  us 
to  the  amphibians.”  “  We  have  seen,”  he  continues. 
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“  that  reptiles  and  birds  were  once  intimately  con¬ 
nected,  and  the  montremata  now,  in  a  slight  degree, 
connect  mammals  with  reptiles ;  bnt  no  one  can 
at  present  say  by  what  line  of  descent,  the  three 
higher  classes,  viz.,  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles, 
were  derived  from  the  two  lower  classes — namely, 
amphibians  and  fishes ;  in  the  mammals  he  re¬ 
marks  :  “  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  steps 
which  led  from  the  ancient  montremata  to  the  mar¬ 
supials,  and  from  these  to  the  progenitors  of  the 
placental  mammals.  We  may  thus  ascend  to  the 
Lemuridse  and  from  these  to  the  Simiadse.  These 
branched  off  into  the  new  and  old  monkeys,  and 
from  the  latter  at  a  remote  period,  man,  the  wonder 
and  glory  of  the  universe,  proceeded/’  He  adds, 
“  This  may  be  thought  a  pedigree  not  of  noble 
quality,  but  one  we  need  not  feel  ashamed  of,”  & c. 
If  the  information  he  affords  us  was  of  a  less 
ambiguous  nature ;  his  conceptions  more  conceiv¬ 
able,  his  suppositions  less  propped  up  by  ifs,  and  his 
whole  argument  based  on  something  more  real  than 
mere  probabilities,  we  might  believe  in  him,  in 
defiance  of  a  persistent  series  of  missing  links  or 
links  imaginary  ;  but  with  these  impediments  in  the 
path  to  belief,  all  reasonable  people  will  refuse  cre¬ 
dence  to  his  vague  assumption,  that  mankind  are 
from  such  a  source  as  apedom,  on  such  doubtful 
reasons  as  he  supplies,  or  can  supply  or  invent. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


In  tins  chapter  Darwin  treats  of  the  various  races 
of  mankind,  with  the  view  of  proving  that  these 
are  distinct  species.  To  this  end  he  sends  forth 
an  imaginary  naturalist,  and  of  course  he  talks 
pure  Darwinism,  as  he  needs  must,  as  it  is  Darwin 
himself  alone  who  speaks,  and  the  naturalist  is  an 
absolute  invention.  He  begins,  with  what  every 
one  knows,  by  stating  that  there  are  varieties  in  the 
human  family,  and  that,  “  If  a  naturalist  were  to 
compare  a  Negro,  Hottentot,  Australian,  and 
Mongolian,  he  would  perceive  that  they  differed  in 
a  multitude  of  characters,  some  slight,  some  impor¬ 
tant.  On  inquiry  he  would  find  that  they  were 
adapted  to  live  under  widely  different  climates,  and 
differed  somewhat  in  constitution  and  mental  dis¬ 
position  ;  on  observing  which  divergences  he  would 
assuredly  pronounce  them  as  good  species  as  many 
to  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  affixing 
specific  names/’  On  the  contrary  I  would  ask 
where  is  the  individual  between  merest  childhood 
and  drivelling  old  age  (who  had  no  theory  to  serve) 
who  would  for  an  instant  hesitate  to  declare  that 
they  were  all  men  of  the  human  family,  and  none 
other.  And  as  regards  variety  in  and  of  the  same 
species  in  other  animals,  for  example,  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  there  is  between  a  bull-dog,  Newfoundland 
dog,  and  Italian  greyhound,  &c.;  yet  no  one  thinks 
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of  disputing  their  identity  as  regards  the  canine 
species,  the  same  is  the  fact  as  regards  monkeys 
and  birds  where  the  varieties  are  most  remarkable 
within  the  same  undoubted  species.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed  (Darwin  says),  “  Our  naturalist  would  then 
perhaps  turn  to  geographical  distribution,  and  would 
probably  declare  that  forms  differing  so,  not  only  in 
appearance,  but  fitted  for  the  hottest,  dampest,  or 
driest  countries,  as  well  as  for  the  Arctic  Regions, 
must  be  of  distinct  species  A  He  then  comes  down 
to  parasites,  and  remarks  that  “  Mr.  Murray  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  pediculi,  found  in  different  races 
of  men,  in  different  countries,  and  found  these  to 
differ,  not  only  in  colour,  but  in  the  structure  of  their 
claws  and  limbs.  They  also  appeared  (the  South 
American  variety)  larger  and  much  softer  than 
European  lice."  This  is  Professor  Darwin's  as¬ 
sumption  founded  on  this  :  “  The  fact  of  the  races 
of  man  being  infested  by  parasites  which  appear  to 
he  specifically  distinct,  might  fairly  be  urged  as  an 
argument  that  the  races  themselves  ought  to  be 
classed  as  distinct  species."  So  because  the  lice 
and  other  vermin  ia  South  America,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  Europe,  are  different,  we  are  justified 
in  asserting  that  the  human  inhabitants  who  are 
annoyed  by  them,  are  also  of  distinct  species  !  But 
he  continues :  “  Our  supposed  naturalist  (we  all 
know  wdio  he  is)  would  next  inquire  whether  the 
races  of  men,  when  crossed,  were  in  any  degree 
sterile."  On  this  point  there  is  much  obscurity, 
and  he  suggests  that  the  work  of  a  cautious  and 
philosophical  observer,  Professor  Broca,  might  well 
be  consulted."  He  then  remarks  :  “  It  is  asserted 
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that  the  native  women  of  Australia  rarely  produce 
children  to  European  men,  but  the  evidence  on 
this  head  has  now  been  shown  to  be  almost  value¬ 
less.”  He  then  gives  other  evidence  which  is  of 
the  same  order.  But  whatever  arguments  he  has 
advanced  on  this  point,  he  altogether  nullifies  by 
observing  regarding  the  whole  question,  “  Even  if 
it  should  be  proved  that  all  the  races  of  men  were 
perfectly  fertile  together  ;  he  who  was  inclined  for 
other  reasons  to  rank  them  as  distinct  species,  might 
with  justice  argue  that  fertility  or  sterility  were 
not  safe  criterions  of  specific  distinctness.”  So  he 
decides  that  a  man  convinced  against  his  will  or 
his  theory,  may  with  justice  remain  of  the  same 
opinion  still ;  for  if  this  is  not  so  we  may  fairly  ask 
for  what  intent  has  all  this  discussion  about  sterility 
and  fertility  been,  if  they  are  criteria  of  nothing  in 
particular  ?  Again,  he  remarks,  on  sterility  of 
species  :  “  It  is  not  a  specially  acquired  quality,  but 
like  the  incapacity  of  certain  trees  to  be  grafted 
together,  is  due  to  some  other  acquired  differences, 
the  natures  of  which  are  unknown.”  And  he  here 
gives  up  the  notion  that  the  sterility  of  crossed 
species  has  been  acquired  by  natural  selection,  but 
adds,  “  It  is  the  result  of  certain  unknown  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  constitution  of  the  reproductive 
system.”  As  all  this  vague  enough  speculation 
relates  to  the  true  comprehension  and  growth  of 
species  in  respect  to  the  entire  animal  series;  we 
find  the  utter  want  of  reasonability  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  pro  or  con,  in  the  following  quotation  from 
Darwin  himself,  “  It  is  a  hopeless  endeavour  to 
decide  this  point  on  sound  grounds,  until  some 
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definition  of  the  term  species  is  generally  accepted, 
and  the  definition  must  not  include  an  element 
which  cannot  possibly  be  ascertained,  such  as  an 
act  of  creation.” 

Well,  I  certainly  was  under  the  impression  that 
he  had  throughout  this  work  been  engaged  in  de¬ 
fining  the  act  of  creation  from  the  ascidian  up  to 
man.  What  do  his  works  on  the  “  Origin  of 
Species”  and  the  u  Descent  of  Man”  imply  but  an 
effort  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate  acts  of  creation, 
both  in  their  origin  and  ultimate  developments  ? 
Anxious  still  further  to  explain  how  distinct  species 
came  to  be,  he  remarks  rather  evasively  or  ob¬ 
scurely  :  “  With  mankind,  the  offspring  of  distinct 
races  resemble  in  all  respects  the  offspring  of  true 
species  and  varieties.”  There  appears  to  be  here 
a  puzzling  conjunction  of  the  terms  “  races,” 
“  species,”  and  “  varieties.”  But  what  is  generally 
understood  is  that  the  different  races  of  men  are 
varieties  of  the  human  familv,  and  so  far  are  true 
representatives  of  one  entire,  unique  species,  and  of 
that  absolutely  and  solely.  These  varieties  offer 
no  just  clue  to  the  conception  of  any  change  in 
species  being  in  progress,  or  in  any  way  probable, 
or  even  rationally  possible.  But  Darwin  (as  it 
seems  to  me,  in  contradiction  to  his  previous  state¬ 
ments,  first,  that  species  is  an  indefinite  word  of 
most  ambiguous  import ;  and,  secondly,  his  very 
ambiguous  combination  of  the  terms,  races,  species, 
and  varieties)  remarks : — “  We  have  now  seen 
that  a  naturalist  might  feel  himself  justified  in 
ranking  the  races  of  men  as  distinct  species,  for  he 
has  found  that  they  are  distinguished  by  many 
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differences  in  structure  and  constitution,  some  being 
of  importance ;  finally,  he  might  urge  that  the 
mutual  fertility  of  all  the  races  has  not  yet  been 
fully  proved,  and  even  if  proved,  would  not  be  an 
absolute  proof  of  their  specific  identity.”  What  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  in  mind  is  the 
vast  and  most  important  difference  between  change 
of  character  or  even  multiform  variations  within 
a  species,  and  any  absolute  change  of  nature 
or  species,  such  as  that  which  Darwin  suspects  and 
tries  to  prove  so  perseveriugly,  and  it  seems  to  me 
unscientifically,  irrationally,  and  yet  withal  so 
dogmatically,  and  we  must  admit  systematically. 
With  respect  to  the  last  quotation  from  his  work, 
what  it  mainly  proves  is  that  no  arguments,  or 
even  demonstrated  facts,  such  as  would  convince 
any  minds  unbiased,  are  of  sufficient  force  to  prove 
to  Darwin  that  his  theory  is  weak  in  facts,  strong 
merely  in  assumptions  and  probabilities  suited  to 
meet  his  peculiar  views,  but  otherwise  unsuitable 
to  the  great  question  at  issue.  In  his  further  re¬ 
marks  he  uses  the  terms  species,  varieties,  and 
races,  very  indiscriminately;  nay,  he  almost  iden¬ 
tifies  them  ;  yet  after  mentioning  many  mere  slight 
variations  in  the  human  family,  he  infers  that  these 
simple  distinctions  are  or  make  distinct  species. 
Thus  he  says  “  Hottentot  women  present  certain 
peculiarities.  In  the  several  American  tribes, 
colour  and  hairiness  differ  considerably,  as  does 
colour  to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  shape  of  the 
features  greatly  in  the  negroes  of  Africa.”  He 
might  have  added  to  the  list  the  vast  varieties  of 
form  and  feature  in  the  European  families  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  still  have  been  totally  unjustified  in  con- 
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sidering  them  as  distinct  species.  But  he  comes 
down  a  little  in  the  strength  of  his  assumptions, 
and  thinks  the  term  “  sub-species”  a  more  admis¬ 
sible  one.  Thus  for  a  term  which  has,  as  he  him¬ 
self  asserts,  no  definite  meaning,  he  proposes  as  a 
substitute  a  minor  form  of  it,  and  for  the  unknown 
and  undefined  term  or  idea  of  species,  he  thinks  it 
reasonable  and  intelligible  to  extract  the  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  term  sub-species,  as  if  there  were 
grades  in  ignorance,  and  a  thing  unknown  could 
reasonably  have  a  less  known.  But  the  exact 
nature  or  purport  of  the  term  species  being  unde¬ 
fined,  we  may  well  ask  by  what  logical  or  reasonable 
process  can  the  term  sub-species  be  extracted  out 
of  it  ?  Must  it  not  also  be  undefined  and  unintel¬ 
ligible,  and  may  we  not  fairly  view  it  as  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  Darwin's  to  suit  his  theory  connecting  men 
and  brutes  by  links,  to  which  the  idea  of  a  sub¬ 
species  might  form  a  convenient  stepping-stone  or 
imaginary  substratum,  not  too  forced  or  unlikely  to 
be  received  by  many  as  probable  or  possible. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  last  chapter  there  are 
such  seeming  contradictions  in  his  remarks  that 
they  constitute  a  chain,  without  any  very  intelli¬ 
gible  link,  and  so  far  represent  his  theory  at  large. 
Thus,  after  most  violent  efforts  to  expunge  the  idea 
of  races  or  varieties,  as  generally  understood,  for 
that  of  distinct  species,  he  yet  constantly  uses  the 
three  terms  alternately,  as  if  they  were  one  in 
essence.  Indeed,  in  the  following  passage  he  seems 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  terms  varieties  or  races, 
as  more  in  accordance  with  facts.  Thus  he  says  : 
“  Although  the  existing  races  of  men  differ  in  many 
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respects,  as  in  colour,  hair,  shape  of  skull,  propor¬ 
tions  of  body,  &c.,  yet,  if  their  whole  organisation  be 
taken  into  account,  they  are  found  to  resemble  each 
other  closely  in  a  multitude  of  points.”  He  also 
admits  mental  similarity,  and  confesses  he  was 
struck  with  this  in  some  Fuegians  (quoted  before)  ; 
and  so  it  was,”  he  adds,  “  in  a  full-blooded  negro 
with  whom  I  happened  once  to  be  intimate.”  In 
all  this  we  find  varieties  of  the  human  race  solely 
represented,  but  no  reasonable  suggestion  of  dis¬ 
tinct  species ;  we  are,  in  fact,  introduced  to  one 
family,  such  as  they  were  specially  created  at  first ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  Darwin's  idea  even 
of  a  sub-species,  omitting  altogether  any  conception 
of  an  absolutely  distinct  species  or  order  of  beings. 
But  as  if  to  strengthen  the  fact  against  himself,  that 
man  is  man  special  and  alone,  and  holds  no  linkage 
with  any  other  animal,  he  remarks  :  “  He  who  will 
carefully  read  Tylor's  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  works 
can  hardly  fail  to  notice  the  close  similarity,  or 
rather  identity,  between  men  of  all  races,  in  tastes, 
dispositions,  habits,  as  shown  in  their  pleasures, 
their  love  of  music,  acting,  dancing,  painting,  &c.” 
Well,  there  is  nothing  in  this  most  surely  to  prove 
that  man  is  not  of  one  family,  and  nothing  in  it  to 
warrant  Darwin's  assumption  of  even  a  sub-species, 
or  of  any  reasonable  prospect  of  any  important 
transmutation  or  change,  of  form  or  fashion,  of 
instinct  or  species,  in  the  distant  future,  any  more 
than  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been 
in  the  past,  however  remotely  backwards  we  may  pre¬ 
sume  to  cast  our  forlorn  and  most  incapable  thoughts 
among  the  oblivia  of  time.  It  is  but  vagueness 
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calling  unto  vagueness,  ignorance  unto  ignorance, 
the  result  being  vagueness  and  ignorance  still. 
Strange  varieties  in  races,  species,  and  all  the  forms 
of  being,  being  to  a  large,  yet  normal,  extent  known 
and  admitted,  nay,  indisputably  demonstrated  in 
Nature,  man,  whether  we  use  the  term  species  or 
not,  is  clearly  one  special  and  unique  family  or 
race,  without  reference  to  any  other  animal  lower 
in  Nature’s  scale;  and  of  all  mankind,  in  all  their 
varied  aspects,  we  may  truly  affirm  that  they  alone 
possess  the  elements  of  mental  advancement  unpos¬ 
sessed  by  any  of  the  brute  creation,  notwithstanding 
some  one’s  ridiculous  assertion  that  there  are  races 
of  men  who  cannot  count  beyond  four.  Such  an 
announcement  is,  I  am  satisfied,  as  false  as  foolish ; 
for  I  have  lived  among  savages,  justly  so  called — 
that  is,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term — and 
have  found  them  shrewd  and  intelligent,  and  in 
mental  perception  or  capability  quite  on  a  par  with 
uneducated  Englishmen.  I  will  now  quote  a  few 
more  passages  from  Darwin’s  work,  which  seem  to 
lead  nowhere  in  particular,  and  certainly  throw 
very  little  light  over  his  obscure  speculations 
regarding  man’s  origin.  Thus  he  says :  “  Some 
philologists  have  inferred  that  originally  man  was 
not  a  speaking  animal ;  but  it  may  be  suspected 
that  languages,  far  less  perfect  than  now  spoken, 
aided  by  gestures,  might  have  been  used.”  Again  : 
“  In  a  series  of  forms,  graduating  insensibly 
from  some  ape-like  creature  to  man  as  he  now 
exists,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  on  any  definite 
point  when  the  term  man  ought  to  be  used ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance.  It  is 
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also/'  be  says,  “  almost  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  so-called  races  of  men  are  thus  desig¬ 
nated,  or  are  ranked  as  species  or  sub-species." 
And  here  all  his  vehement  arguments  for  change  of 
species  seem  rendered  futile  or  unprofitable  and 
unmeaning ;  for  surely  all  the  various  and  variable 
races  of  mankind  are  one  in  species,  and  as  for  the 
idea  of  a  sub-species,  it  ought  altogether  to  be 
abandoned,  as  it  expresses  nothing  more  than  what 
is  well  known  and  generally  understood  when  we 
speak  of  some  variety  of  form,  or  some  peculiarity 
of  function,  mental  or  corporeal,  observed  in,  we 
may  admit,  the  lowest  animals  of  one  family. 

On  the  formation  of  races  the  obscure  ideas  of  our 
Professor  are  so  apparent  that  we  cannot  view  him  as 
an  illuminator  of  the  question.  Thus,  on  the  cause 
of  colour  he  gives  up  the  popular  idea  of  climate  as 
an  efficient  cause,  and  says — “  It  occurred  to  me 
that  negroes  and  other  races  might  have  acquired 
their  dark  tints  by  the  darker  ones  escaping,  during 
a  long  series  of  generations,  from  the  deadly  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  miasmas  of  their  native  lands ;"  but  he 
is  obliged  to  confess  “  that  this  immunity  from 
fever  being  in  any  degree  correlated  with  the  colour 
of  the  skin  is  mere  conjecture."  Nevertheless,  “  it 
appeared  to  me,"  he  adds,  “  not  improbable,"  and 
so  he  “  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  far  it  held 
good."  The  result  he  gives  as  follows  :  “  Dr. 
Daniell,  who  had  lived  long  on  the  Gold  Coast,  told 
me  he  did  not  believe  in  any  such  relation,"  and 
replies  from  various  other  authorities  gave  no  sup¬ 
port  to  his  conjecture.  Dr.  Nicholson  said  he  did 
not  think  dark-coloured  Europeans  escaped  the 
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yellow  fever  better  than  light-coloured.  Mr.  Harris, 
to  whom  he  applied,  altogether  denied  the  justness 
of  his  view,  and  for  his  own  part  thought  red-haired 
individuals  had  the  advantage  over  dark.”  Again, 
he  applied  to  the  Army  Medical  Department  for  an 
opinion  on  this  point,  but  got  little  satisfaction  for 
his  fancy  from  that  quarter.  But  though  facts 
seemed  all  against  him  he  declared,  that  “  theoreti¬ 
cally  the  result,  if  favourable,  would  be  of  practical 
use  in  selecting  men  for  any  particular  service,  &c.” 
To  me  it  seems  that,  when  facts  confront  and  con¬ 
tradict  a  theory,  it  must  in  the  opinion  of  all 
reasonable  beings  cease  to  possess  for  them  even  the 
remotest  shadow  of  interest,  and  what  did  appear 
wise  is  now  proved  to  be  folly.  On  another  point  he 
makes  this  not  novel  observation — viz.,  “  Abundant 
food  and  general  comfort  affect  in  a  direct  manner 
the  development  of  the  bodily  frame  but  he  adds 
this  remarkable  view :  “  These  effects  are  trans¬ 
mitted,”  whereas  every  one  knows  that  if  you  stop 
the  supplies  the  result  will  be  different.  Alter  the 
outer  conditions  or  supplies,  and  you  inevitably 
alter  both  the  constitutional  and  corporeal  states,  in 
despite  of  all  hereditary  tendency.  Again,  in  order 
apparently  to  strengthen  the  idea  of  the  fixity  of 
the  human  family  under  all  circumstances,  and 
against  all  contrary  theories,  his  own  included,  he 
remarks — “  If  we  look  to  the  races  of  man  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  world,  we  must  infer  that  their 
characteristic  differences  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
the  direct  action  of  conditions  of  life,  even  after  ex¬ 
posure  to  them  for  an  enormous  period  of  time.” 
Therefore  Time,  all  powerful  as  it  is  in  the  view  of 
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the  evolutionists,  fails  here  to  give  its  sanction  to 
their  conjectures ;  and  Darwin,  in  thus  giving  his 
experience,  gives  with  his  own  arm  (at  least  in  one 
most  essential  aspect)  a  deathblow  to  his  theory ; 
but  failing  mainly  here,  he  thinks  that  “  the  little 
understood  principle  of  correlation  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  come  into  action,  as  in  the  case  of  great 
muscular  development,  and  strongly  projecting 
supra-orbital  ridges/'’  Again,  “  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  texture  of  the  hair  may  in  some  way  be 
correlated  with  the  structure  of  the  skin,  and  the 
colour  of  the  skin  again  with  the  odour  emitted  by 
it/’  And  he  adds,  “  If  we  may  judge  from  analogy 
with  our  domestic  animals,  many  modifications  of 
structure  in  man  come  also  under  this  principle/’ 
This  ends  his  work,  with  the  exception  of  some 
concluding  remarks,  as  follow  : — “  We  have  now 
seen  that  the  characteristic  differences  between  the 
races  of  man  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner  by  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions 
of  life,  nor  by  the  effects  of  the  continued  use  of 
parts,  nor  through  the  principle  of  correlation.  We 
are  therefore  led  to  inquire  whether  slight  individual 
differences,  to  which  man  is  eminently  liable,  may 
not  have  been  preserved  and  augmented  during  a 
long  series  of  generations  through  natural  selection/’ 
We  now  come  to  his  last  confession  :  “  We  have  so 
far  been  baffled  in  all  our  attempts  to  account  for 
the  differences  between  the  races  of  man,  but  there 
remains  one  important  agency — namely,  sexual 
selection,  which  appears  to  have  acted  as  powerfully 
on  man  as  on  many  other  animals.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  assert  that  it  will  account  for  all  the 
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differences ;  an  unexplained  (Query,  inexplicable) 
residuum  is  left,  about  which  all  we  in  our  igno¬ 
rance  can  say  is,  that  as  individuals  are  continually 
born  with  heads  a  little  rounder  or  narrower,  and 
wuth  noses  a  little  longer  or  shorter,  such  differences 
might  become  fixed  and  uniform,  if  the  unknown 
agencies  which  induced  them  were  to  act  in  a  more 
constant  manner,  aided  h}^  continued  intercrossing  ” 
but,  he  adds,  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  effects  of 
sexual  selection  can  he  indicated  with  scientific  pre¬ 
cision,  but  it  would  be  an  inexplicable  fact  if  man 
had  not  been  modified  by  this  agency,  which  has 
acted  so  powerfully  on  innumerable  animals,  both 
high  and  low  in  the  scale,”  &c.  Therefore  he  states 
his  intention  of  attempting  to  show  how  far  this  has 
been  the  case  in  his  work  on  “  Sexual  Selection,” 
&c.  This  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  looks 
very  like  a  total  collapse,  an  involuntary  resignation 
of  his  theory — certainly  on  a,  or  rather  the,  most 
important  branch  of  it — that  to  which  all  the  rest 
tends — viz.,  man  himself.  But  this  conclusion,  in¬ 
conclusive,  is  accompanied  by  a  strong  protest 
against  unamenable  facts,  appended  to  it,  and  a  for¬ 
lorn  hope  of  overcoming  their  legitimate  force  by 
means  of  another  theory,  more  fully  equipped  with 
stronger  assumptions  and  assertions,  still  more  vague 
probabilities,  and  more  unscientific  inferences,  and 
all  tricked  out  in  the  fancy  dress  of  sexual 
selection. 

1  cannot  conclude  without  giving  one  more 
selection  from  Darwin,  in  which  he  manifests  his 
affection  and  respect  for  his  assumed  ancestors,  the 
baboon  tribe,  and  his  contempt  for  humanity  pure 
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and  simple.  His  remark  is  as  follows  : — “  He  who 
has  seen  a  savage  in  his  native  land  will  not  feel 
much  shame  if  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the 
blood  of  some  more  humble  creature  flows  in  his 
veins  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  would  as  soon  be  de¬ 
scended  from  that  heroic  little  monkey  who  braved 
his  dreaded  enemy  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  his 
keeper,  or  from  that  old  baboon,  who,  descending 
from  the  mountains,  carried  away  with  triumph  his 
young  comrade  from  a  crowd  of  astonished  dogs,  as 
from  a  savage  who  does  all  sorts  of  cruel  and  inde¬ 
cent  things,  &c."  Such  is  his  ultimatum  !  Such  an 
ambition  is  opposed  to  the  whole  teaching  of  his 
book,  from  which  we  learn  that  man  is  a  creature 
iu  advance  of  the  baboon  ;  and,  as  he  further  teaches 
that  the  good  and  superior  only  are  preserved 
amidst  his  fancied  missing  links,  it  is  evident,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  his  assumptions,  that  man  is 
inevitably  and  absolutely  superior  to  the  ape.  There¬ 
fore,  his  desire  to  return  to  baboonery  and  apedom 
is  in  every  respect  degenerate,  and  we  can  only 
quote  an  old  proverb,  “  It  is  a  sorry  bird  that  fouls 
its  own  nest  for,  whether  it  meets  with  his  ap¬ 
proval  or  not,  the  savage  he  so  insults  is  his  next 
of  kin,  equally  with  the  more  cruel  and  debased 
beings  who  often  emerge  from  the  lowest  slums  of 
St.  Giles's  for  no  good  to  their  fellow-creatures. 
The  entire  work  appears  to  be  a  weak  attempt  to 
raise  the  veil  which  conceals  the  Creator's  way  from 
his  creatures,  and,  on  the  whole,  appears  but  an 
outrage  on  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  Nature's 
laws.  It  is  against,  also,  the  laws  of  true  science, 
and  in  addition  is  a  mere  slander  on  humanity,  and 
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an  insult  to  specially  God-given  human  reason ; 
whereas  Nature,  through  all  her  aspects,  if  rightly 
interpreted,  is  as  a  lesson  in  divinity;  and  in  humi¬ 
lity,  intellectual,  rational,  real,  unreserved,  entire, 
sublime.  That  she  may  be  esteemed,  admired,  and 
understood  in  her  true  light,  and  not  by  the  ob¬ 
scure  light  which  Darwinism  throws  over  her,  is 
the  sincere  wish  of  the  writer. 


SUMMARY. 


1.  I  will  now  venture  to  make  a  few  additional 
general  remarks  on  the  theory  of  the  book.  Thus 
in  the  person  of  the  supposed  naturalist  Darwin 
introduces  on  the  scene,  he  is  simply  guilty  of  the 
poor  and  unworthy  subterfuge  of  substituting  an¬ 
other  voice  for  his  own.  It  is  Darwin  alone  we 
hear.  Again,  of  the  same  character  is  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  an  imaginary  baboon,  or  one  supposed 
to  have  something  in  his  nature  which  no  baboon 
ever  had,  or  can  reasonably  be  credited  with  ever 
having,  or,  to  use  Darwin’s  favourite  idea,  “  the 
power  of  acquiring  in  the  future.”  Therefore,  when 
wre  think  the  baboon  converses,  we  hear  but 
Darwin’s  voice  and  opinions.  Again,  in  order  to 
suit  his  theory,  he  has  invented  a  supposed  Nature — 
not  a  Nature  as  she  actually  is,  but  such  a  one  as 
he  chooses  to  patronise — and  on  this  novel  hobby 
he  advances  triumphantly,  as  he  and  his  followers 
rather  hope,  if  not  firmly  believe,  towards  truth. 
The  fact  through  all  this  is :  The  three  selected 
media — namely,  the  supposed  naturalist,  the  baboon, 
and  the  Nature  which  he  introduces  to  our  notice, 
but  which  is  not  actually  Nature — all  speak 
Darwinism  pure  and  unsophisticated.  Thus  we 
have  a  false  naturalist,  baboon,  and  Nature,  repre¬ 
senting  but  a  false  theory  in  root  and  branches. 
He  certainly  often  assumes  as  his  basis  incontro- 
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vertible  facts,  but  bis  theory  is  a  divergence  from, 
and  not  reasonably  engrafted  on  or  growing  legiti¬ 
mately  out  of  these ;  proving  that  a  theory  may  be 
false  though  based  apparently  on  incontrovertible 
facts,  the  facts  giving  no  reasonable  support  to  the 
theory  which  is  connected  with  them. 

2.  But  what  is  particularly  false  in  his  assumptions 
is  this  statement  of  his,  that  birds  learn  to  sing  by 
imitation.  In  proof  against  which  view  of  his,  let 
us  rear  from  their  earliest  being  a  bullfinch,  lark, 
crow,  pigeon,  sparrow,  and  robin,  in  one  large  cage 
or  enclosure.  The  lark,  sing  as  he  may,  would  not 
reproduce  his  song  in  any  of  the  others,  and  so  on. 
Where  is  the  human  being  with  brains  who  does 
not  know  that  no  such  notes  would  flow  from  the 
other's  throats  by  imitation  or  otherwise  ?  As  well 
might  we  conclude  that  the  colt  of  a  horse  and  the 
foal  of  an  ass  would,  if  bred  for  years  in  the  same 
paddock  learn,  the  horse  to  bray  as  the  ass,  and  vice 
versa  ;  or  that  young  ducks,  reared  with  chickens 
by  the  maternal  hen,  would  learn  the  calls,  &c, 
of  the  latter.  What  rational  being,  again,  would 
expect  a  monkey  to  talk  like  a  man,  however  con¬ 
stantly  associated  with  him,  and  monkeys,  Darwin 
says,  are  great  imitators  ?  What  man,  in  fine,  of 
ordinary  intelligence  knows  not  that  Nature  is  the 
lawmaker  in  each  case  ?  Darwin  asserts  that  “  the 
vocal  organs  are  the  same  in  structure  in  baboons 
and  men,  in  nightingales,  crows,  and  many  other 
birds."  And  though  this  may  be  so  to  a  certain 
extent,  yet  it  may  also  be  erroneous  in  main  and 
important  particulars.  But  whether  it  be  so  or 
not,  of  this  we  may  feel  confident,  their  nerve 
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power  is  different,  their  discriminations  of  sound, 
and,  we  may  add,  their  sound  powers,  are  also  dis¬ 
similar.  And  Darwin  cannot  disprove  this  reason¬ 
able  conclusion  ;  for  can  he  tell  us  by  inspection, 
visual  or  tactual,  a  nerve  of  vision  from  one  of 
taste  or  smell,  in  dog,  cat,  horse,  man,  elephant, 
goat,  sloth,  or  tiger  ?  Can  he  distinguish  through 
any  of  his  senses,  or  all  combined,  nerve  force  in 
quality,  direction,  capacity,  or  power,  by  any  special 
mark,  so  as  to  say,  “  This  is  one  of  sight,  or  of 
sound,  smell,  or  taste ;  of  such  a  power,  such  a 
quality,  or  such  a  nature  ?”  As  he  cannot  do  this 
— and  he  simply  and  absolutely  cannot — there  is 
clearly  something  both  beyond  his  apprehension  and 
his  comprehension  in  these  particulars.  Yes,  there 
is  surely  a  difference  in  this  matter  in  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  orders  of  animals,  which  leads  them,  as  it  were, 
by  the  nose,  eyes,  ears,  tastes,  and  indeed  by  all 
their  senses,  in  special  directions,  proper  and  pecu¬ 
liar  to  their  place  in  Nature,  and  their  destined 
offices  in  her  kingdom.  Thus,  leaving  mere  anato¬ 
mical  similarities,  and  considerations  based  on  these, 
far  in  the  rear  as  regards  real  value,  Darwin's  strong 
reliance  on  outward  shows  must  give  place  to  abso¬ 
lute  facts.  Phenomena  are  special  things ;  but 
causes  and  laws,  which  are  not  phenomenal,  are 
necessary  ingredients  in  them  and  over  them.  The 
outward  is  only  the  inner  in  shadow,  and  the  seen 
without  the  unseen  is  an  impossibility ;  it  is  as  a 
shadow  without  a  substance,  which  is  rationally 
inconceivable.  Therefore  the  things  that  are  seen 
are  verily  unreal,  and  the  things  that  are  not  seen 
are  the  only  realities.  Yet  Darwin  would  have  us 
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believe  that  the  former  are  all  in  all.  Throughout 
all  animated  Nature  each  individual  creature  is 
under  special  and  separate  law,  each  animal  having 
its  peculiar  instinct,  power,  law.  Man  is  at  the 
summit.  Most  highly  and  specially  endowed  with 
gifts  he  stands  up  alone  j  his  senses  more  refined, 
his  force  peculiar,  and,  beyond  comparison,  superior 
to  that  of  the  brute,  in  as  far  as  he  is  a  strictly 
reasonable  being,  with  some  lower  instincts  (allowed) 
pertaining  to  his  animal  nature.  Yet  he  has  power 
to  control  and  regulate  even  these ;  and  thus  he 
may  be  viewed,  as  above  the  frailty  of  his  own 
Nature,  and  in  part  a  god,  or  endowed  with  attri¬ 
butes  which  may  be  truly  defined  as  god-like,  being 
specially  God-given  and  God-derived.  Except,  then, 
that  they  all  own  one  Creator,  men  and  brutes  are 
absolutely  different  in  origin,  power,  destiny,  placed 
under  separate  conditions  and  laws  ( ab  origine),  and 
there  is  no  relation,  inter-action,  or  inter-com¬ 
munion  between  men  and  monkeys,  high  or  low,  in 
any  essential  particulars.  In  Nature  all  hold  a 
place,  each  under  its  special  law.  This  law  may 
change  somewhat  in  unessential  forms  and  points, 
but  never  cease  in  fact ;  for  through  all  forms  and 
transformations,  immutable  law  is  paramount. 
'With  regard  to  Darwm/s  assertion  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  senses  in  men  and  brutes,  we  may 
truly  say  that  the  nerves  themselves  are  mere 
vehicles  of  an  invisible  something,  which  something 
represents  a  power  that  no  human  being  can  duly 
estimate,  how,  then,  can  any  man  assert  that  his 
senses  and  those  of  the  brute  are  identical,  against 
manifold  experience  that  they  are  importantly 
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different  ?  Each  animal  has  its  special  senses, 
which  make  up  in  it  an  instinct — a  sure  guide  and 
directing  force.  It  may  he  defined  as  a  sense  above 
sense,  supreme  over  all.  The  sun  has  doubtless  a 
blessed  effect  over  all,  and  the  skyey  influences  and 
their  general  environments  affect  them  all ;  but 
underneath  there  is  a  special  nerve  force  peculiar  to 
each.  What  is  this  ?  Is  it  nothing,  from  nowhere  ? 
It  is  proof,  sufficient  to  satisfy  most  reasonable 
minds,  of  a  will  and  a  power  unknown  to  man, 
except  in  results — a  power  which,  though  imper¬ 
ceptible,  is  thus  obviously  present  and  active. 
Darwin’s  theory  is  based  on  its  non-existence,  his 
most  exquisite  reason  being,  because  it  is  not  actu¬ 
ally  visible  and  tangible.  Yet  despised  common 
sense  (despised  by  theorists  in  general)  considers 
such  a  conclusion  quite  unjustifiable.  That  animals’ 
perceptions,  intuitions,  tastes,  sympathies,  sensibili¬ 
ties,  and  general  instincts  differ  widely,  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  will  prove.  Thus  the  wolf  and  the  lamb, 
the  tiger  and  his  prey — in  fact,  the  carnivora  and 
graminivora  as  a  whole — young  ducks  and  chickens, 
all  differ  most  strongly  in  intuition,  and  doubtless 
in  perceptions,  under  precisely  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  as  regards  climate.  And  the  outside  world 
is  differently  appreciated  by  these,  because  their 
nerve  forces  or  centres,  from  whence  spring  their 
special,  peculiar  views  and  tastes,  are  different. 
H  ence  Darwin’s  assertion  that  the  senses  and  intui¬ 
tions  of  men  and  the  lower  animals  are  the  same, 
and  on  which  his  theory  mainly,  if  not  solely,  rests, 
being,  I  think,  proved  to  be  fallacious,  the  conclu¬ 
sions  based  on  such  an  assumption  must  also  he 
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false.  His  assertion  fails  even  in  comparing  the 
lower  animals  themselves ;  but  when  brought  to 
bear  on  man,  it  is  worse  than  folly,  for  he  then 
deals  with  that  highly  mystical  and  special  creature 
endowed  with  reason,  conscience,  and  a  moral  prin¬ 
ciple — a  being  truly  underived  from,  and  absolutely 
unrelated  to,  the  brute,  except  as  being  under  one 
universal  Ruler.  These  facts  admit  of  no  assump¬ 
tions,  or  ifs,  or  vague  theoretical  suggestions.  If 
science  means  facts,  then  these  are  absolutely 
scientific,  for  all  truths  are  purely  such ;  and  a 
religious  fact,  though  it  may  grate  on  the  simply 
scientific  mode  of  thought,  is  no  less  a  scientific 
fact  because  it  cannot  be  to  our  senses  made  a 
subject  of  demonstration,  or  tested  in  alembic  or 
retort.  What,  then,  can  we  rightly  and  definitely 
say  on  the  important  subject  of  the  nerves  ?  They 
go  in  each  part,  in  each  organ,  each  function — in 
fact,  in  the  whole  fabric  and  constitution  of  each 
animal — to  make  it  what  it  is.  For  example,  divide 
the  nerve  supplying  the  being’s  vocal  apparatus,  and 
he  is  dumb,  however  perfect  the  organ  may  be 
anatomically  or  to  all  outward  appearance,  proving 
that  appearances  alone  are  no  criteria  of  functional 
aptitudes.  So  it  is  with  every  part  of  each  one, 
and  of  the  whole  animal  creation.  It  is  their 
nervous  system  that  makes,  and  marks,  directs, 
regulates,  and  specialises  them.  This  power  is  not 
transmissible  from  one  to  the  other,  but  distinctly 
characterises  each  class,  having  no  community  with 
any  other.  Thus  all  have  nerves,  and  all  are 
special ;  and  with  reference  to  the  assertion  of 
Darwin  (which  led  the  way  to  the  previous  remarks) , 
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that  birds  learn  to  sing  by  imitation,  I  would  say 
that  the  lark  and  the  nightingale  sing  because  their 
nerves,  wills,  or  intuitions  are  innately  and  har¬ 
moniously  blended  by  Nature  in  producing  their 
special  and  peculiar  notes  or  songs,  and  in  part,  of 
course,  because  their  material  vocal  structures  are 
perfect.  Hence  they  learn  not  to  sing,  but  sing  by 
nature,  as  dogs  bark,  lions  roar,  asses  bray  ;  and 
none  of  these  learn  their  vocalisation  by  imitation 
or  instruction,  whatever  some  so-called  philosophers 
may  assert  to  the  contrary.  The  vocal  powers  of 
song  may  then  require  some  time  for  their  perfect 
development ;  and  just  as  with  the  powers  of  flight, 
or  growth,  or  corporeal  force,  so  the  full  song  of  the 
mature  bird  is  not  realised  all  at  once  in  the  young. 
For  instance,  the  performance  of  the  young  cock 
appears  like  a  poor  caricature  of  good  crowing. 
Thus,  though  virtually  innate  and  special,  private 
and  peculiar,  these  accomplishments  are  not  fully 
achieved  or  perfected  all  at  once.  Yet  imitation 
has  clearly  no  voice  in  the  matter,  else  why  don't 
hens  crow  ? 

We  are  from  these  considerations  led  to  the 
full  comprehension  of  this  great  natural  fact,  that 
the  lower  animals  work  absolutely  as  their  invisible 
nerve  force  directs  them,  and  not  by  self-direction  ; 
they  do  but  obey  their  instincts,  and  therefore  the 
common  ideas  of  intelligence  in  the  lower  orders  of 
living  creatures  is  quite  a  misconception.  When 
men  talk  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  bees,  ants, 
spiders,  beavers,  elephants,  dogs,  &c.,  they  simply 
display  their  ignorance  of  that  higher  and  pro¬ 
founder  law  under  which  marvellous  and  infallible. 
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yet  imperceptible  presence,  the  bee,  ant,  spicier,  and 
beaver  equally  act  by  an  irresistible  impulsion,  all 
for  good  to  them,  and  for  wonder  to  us.  It  is  this 
selfsame  force  which  dwells  with  the  worm  and 
with  the  ant,  and  therefore  the  latter,  as  regards 
individual  power  or  merit,  is  no  more  admirable,  or 
possessed  of  more  self-capacity  than  the  former. 
With  regard  to  their  work,  their  appetites,  and 
general  tendencies,  the  lower  orders  of  beings  may 
be  fairly  viewed  as  conscious  automatons,  but  not 
in  the  usual  sense  in  which  the  word  “  automaton” 
is  understood  —  \iz.,  a  senseless  piece  of  mere 
mechanism.  On  the  contrary,  a  gracious  providence 
guides  the  whole,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted 
but  that  the  busy  bees  are  full  of  loving  zeal  in 
their  labours,  which  their  natures  (through  their 
nervous  systems)  are  prepared  undeviatingly  to 
follow  and  enjoy.  So  it  is  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  living  creatures — 

“  Who  will  but  what  they  mast,  of  strict  necessity, 

And  may  no  other  choose.” 

All  enjoy  their  being  in  irresponsible  harmony  with 
the  law  thereof,  which  law  is  as  full  of  love  as  of 
power,  and  therefore  all  is  perfect,  loving,  and 
legal.  According  to  this  law,  inasmuch  as  monkeys 
most  resemble  man  in  their  nervous  organisation 
and  general  corporeal  structures,  so  they  naturally 
are  more  nearly  apparently  allied  to  man  in  many 
other  points  of  resemblance,  but  the  law  which 
created  the  resemblance  has  also  erected  the  im¬ 
passable  barrier,  and  there  is  no  more  real  connexion 
between  them  than  between  man  and  the  ornitho- 
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rhynchus  paradoxus.  As  for  that  too  prevalent 
opinion  that  ants,  bees,  &c.,  possess  superior  intel¬ 
ligence,  and,  as  Lubbock  suspects  (judging  of  them 
absurdly  enough  by  his  own  capacity  that  way), 
have  more  aesthetic  tastes  and  more  exalted  relations 
and  sympathies  than  other  forms  of  life — lower 
as  he  decides  in  the  vast  scheme  of  Creation. 
Then  I  think  the  thought  is  low,  because  it  is  so 
high,  higher  than  human  reason  should  presume  to 
range,  for  it  reduces  in  thought  divine  mysteries  to 
a  human  level,  and  attempts  to  trace  with  human 
finger  the  mysterious  pathway  of  creative  wisdom. 
On  this  point  of  self-rule  Shelley  most  wisely 
remarks — 

“  E’en  the  poor  worm  beneath  the  sod, 

In  love  and  worship  blends  itself  with  God.” 

This  beautiful  idea  in  its  fulfilment  takes  all  self¬ 
regulation  out  of  the  power  of  all  creatures,  and 
transfers  it  absolutely  to  their  Creator,  under  whom 
they  all  (ants,  beavers,  bees,  worms)  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being,  all  again  equally  and  entirely. 
Of  those  who  deny  these  things  we  would  ask, 
what  other  reasonable  explanation  can  you  give  of 
the  differences  between  animals  ?  For  instance, 
between  the  carnivora  and  graminivora,  between 
the  wolf  and  the  lamb  ?  Are  not  their  nerves 
their  centres  of  life — of  feeling,  of  perceiving,  of 
desiring,  of  their  individuality  ;  of,  in  fact,  them¬ 
selves  in  every  aspect,  in  every  part,  and  in  the 
whole  ?  Their  nervous  systems  are,  in  fact,  them, 
so  much  so,  that  independently  or  apart  from  these 
they  have  no  possible  being.  I  do  not  suppose  for 
an  instant,  if  this  fact  is  fully  admitted,  that  we 
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have  fathomed  the  whole  mystery  of  instinct,  and 
found  the  explanation  of  the  modes  by  which  the 
lower  creatures  meet  novel  exigencies,  avoid  or 
overcome  obstacles,  and  act  on  experience.  There 
is  clearly  a  guide  beyond  their  sense  perceptions, 
an  inner  or  spirit  light  directing  them,  which  is 
truly  a  more  direct  and  infallible  guide  than  human 
reason  is  to  man.  Such  is  instinct  in  the  lower 
animals.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  reason  in 
action  in  an  unreasoning  being,  and  such  it  truly 
is.  It  is  a  light  which  shines  through  and  over  all, 
yet  is  actually  apart  from  any.  It  is  both  in  the 
nerves  and  over  the  nerves.  It  rules  the  whole 
career  of  animated  nature,  and  establishes  the 
relations  between  creatures  ;  for  instance,  between 
dogs  and  men,  carnivora  and  their  prey,  the  herding 
of  many  animals,  the  timid  caution  of  the  weak, 
the  loves  of  the  many,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
whole  scale  of  being.  But  reason  in  man  is  a 
special  gift  and  personal  property,  quite  distinct 
from  the  senses.  Our  senses  are  the  mere  materials 
with  which  reason  builds.  The  former  are  the 
main  agents  for  our  animal  wants,  growths,  and 
outer  circumstances,  the  latter  contributes  towards 
our  spiritual,  intellectual  growth.  There  are  men 
who  little  use,  or  almost  altogether  neglect,  their 
high  gift  of  reason ;  give  way  to  their  passions, 
lusts,  and  lower  animal  appetites,  and  scarcely  ever 
reflect.  The  common  remark  is — such  a  one  is  a 
mere  animal ;  or  some,  speaking  with  less  reserve, 
call  him  a  mere  brute.  And  this  is  a  tolerably 
correct  comparison  or  definition  of  the  two,  for 
brutes  have  not  the  power  of  reasoning  or  reflection. 
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I  therefore  conclude  from  what  has  gone  before, 
that  animals,  and  even  insects,  low  down  as  we 
think  in  the  scale  of  being,  have  wonderful,  nay, 
to  us,  marvellous  intelligence,  without  reasoning 
powers  ;  and  birds  learn  not  to  sing  by  imitation 
or  otherwise,  hut  sing  by  nature  ;  the  song  is  as 
much  inherited  or  innate  as  the  plumage,  the  shape, 
the  gait,  &c. 

3.  At  page  58  of  Darwin’s  book  occurs  this 
very  considerable  assumption  of  knowledge  :  “  Why 
the  organs  now  used  for  speech  should  have  been 
originally  perfected  for  this  purpose,  rather  than 
any  other  organs,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see.”  He 
then  goes  on  thus — “  Ants  have  considerable  powers 
of  intercommunication  by  means  of  their  antennse, 
and  we  might  have  used  our  fingers,  but  the  loss  of 
our  hands  whilst  thus  employed  would  have  been 
a  serious  inconvenience.”  Again  he  remarks — 
"  Parrots,  as  every  one  knows,  can  talk.”  With 
reference  to  these  extracts,  a  few  queries  and  com¬ 
ments  suggest  themselves.  First,  then,  Darwin 
speaks  of  a  purpose  in  the  selection  of  the  organs 
now  in  use.  This  absolutely  implies  a  will. 
Whence,  then,  came  the  will  to  will  this,  and  the 
power  to  carry  it  out  ?  From  ancestral  ape  with 
natural  selection  at  his  beck,  or  came  it  as  a  simple 
growth  in  time,  out  of  nothing  in  particular  ?  I 
believe  it  is  quite  beyond  Darwin's  power  to  give  a 
tolerably  rational  reply  to  these  queries — that  is,  a 
reply  to  satisfy  reasonable  beings.  Yet  no  doubt 
he  will  reply,  “  as,”  he  says,  “  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive.”  Then  he  says  insects  can  talk  :  “  Ants 
have  considerable  powers  of  intercommunication 
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with  their  antennae."  We  may  add,  all  animals 
have  mysterious  modes  of  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  these  may  be  fairly  considered  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  language ;  but  to  identify  a  substitute  for 
a  thing  with  the  thing  it  merely  supplies  the  want 
of,  and  that  most  distantly,  weakly,  and  imperfectly, 
is  a  foul  mistake ;  and  Romeo  was  nearer  the  mark 
than  Darwin  when  he  exclaimed — 

“  She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing  :  what  of  that  ? 

Her  eye  discourses.” 

Yet  no  one  could  justly  say  she  was  talking  when 
she  wasn't.  Then  as  regards  talking  with  the 
fingers,  though  it  is  based  on  language,  or  letters 
which  merely  illustrate  vocal  sounds,  which  when 
uttered  are  intelligible  words,  yet  to  call  this  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  misnomer,  for  it  merely  represents  what 
it  is  not — viz.,  language  or  speech.  Then  the 
reason  he  so  easily  sees  why  these  things  are  so, 
seems  to  me  most  feeble ;  for  the  destruction,  par¬ 
tial  or  total,  of  our  vocal  organs  by  disease  or 
original  malformation,  and  consequent  loss  of  func¬ 
tion,  is  at  least  as  common  and  as  serious  an  incon¬ 
venience  that  wav  as  the  loss  of  our  hands  would 
be  the  other.  However,  under  these  distressing 
circumstances,  talking  with  the  fingers  may  and  often 
does  form  an  admirable  substitute.  But,  pursuing 
his  object  with  his  usual  confidence,  he  says, 
“  Parrots,  as  we  all  know,  can  talk."  They  cer¬ 
tainly  acquire,  by  a  strange  innate  tendency  to 
imitation  in  this  particular  direction,  a  power  of 
uttering  certain  human  words,  to  them  but  sounds 
unmeaning.  This  is  most  senselessly  and  incorrectly 
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called  in  common  parlance  “  talking,"  but  it  is,  in 
fact,  vox  et  prceterea  nihil ;  and  unless  the  utterance 
of  certain  to  them  unintelligible  words  is  actual 
talking,  as  we  understand  the  word,  then  I  say 
parrots  cannot  talk.  On  the  whole,  I  see  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  lower  animals  have  now 
or  can  reasonably  be  expected  ever  to  possess,  or 
acquire,  as  Darwin  likes  to  term  it,  the  power  of 
language,  or  expressing  intelligibly  through  their 
vocal  organs  anything  beyond  things  as  they  are 
now,  and  ever  have  been  in  this  particular  branch 
of  Nature’s  ordinances  since  the  first  creation. 

4.  Speaking  of  hereditary  peculiarities,  Darwin 
lays  great  stress  on  these  and  their  transmission  to 
the  offspring  ad  infinitum,  in  his  work  on  the 
descent  of  man.  Now  I  think  it  is  a  generally 
received  view  that  all  animals,  man  included,  are 
hereditary  productions  or  beings,  and  that  they  are 
heirs  to  their  proper  parents  or  progenitors,  often 
even  so  far  as  to  their  peculiar  powers,  specialties, 
anatomies,  we  may  add  eccentricities,  and  in  certain 
cases  even  abnormal  growths  or  deformities.  There¬ 
fore  we  should  reasonably  conclude  that  mankind 
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inherit  manhood  (under  all  these  transmitted  pecu¬ 
liarities)  from  their  first  parents,  and  not  monkey- 
hood,  as  Darwin  attempts  to  prove  most  inconse¬ 
quentially,  for  he  assumes  that  if  a  man,  his  father, 
and  grandfather  have  all  a  few  hairs  in  the  eyebrow 
longer  than  the  rest,  then  that  proves  they  received 
this  peculiarity  from  a  brute  ancestor ;  but  if  a  man 
and  his  great-great-grandfather  had  physiognomies 
very  much  alike,  and  these  all  rather  of  the  simious 
type,  few  reasonable  people  would  therefore  con- 
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elude  that  their  ancestors  were  apes.  My  bias  not 
being  in  that  direction,  the  idea  seems  perfectly 
ridiculous  and  contemptible,  and  to  conclude  that 
a  trick  of  the  face  or  peculiarity  of  form,  trans¬ 
mitted  through  a  few  generations,  is  proof  of  any¬ 
thing  more  than  so  it  is  and  has  been,  is  mere  as¬ 
sumption  and  folly,  though  it  may  do  to  prop  up 
for  a  brief  space  a  theory.  We  may,  then,  admit 
that  peculiarities  of  mind  and  body  are  transmitted 
to  the  offspring  both  in  man  and  the  lower  animals, 
and  the  infallible  Scriptures  thus  announce  this 
fact : — “  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  This  applies,  as 
all  experience  teaches,  to  mind  and  body  equally. 
Irregular  transmissions  of  varied  characters  are 
numerous  enough  to  give  rise  to  conjectures  as  to 
their  causes,  with  vague  suppositions  and  theories 
concerning  their  origin,  but  with  no  sufficient  regu¬ 
larity  to  establish  a  specific  rule  regarding  them  ; 
but  their  recurrence,  as  well  as  their  origin  at  all, 
is  sufficiently  exceptional  to  prove  the  rule  of  their 
contrary — that  is,  the  reign  of  order,  to  which  these 
represent  mere  divergences.  But  Darwin  seeks  to 
know,  not  the  origin  of  this  or  that  particular 
thing,  but  of  Nature  herself;  to  test  the  powers  of 
the  Creator,  and  if  the  drift  of  his  researches  be 
truly  estimated,  he  would  know  what  went  before 
the  beginning.  His  wisdom  is  to  believe  that  what 
he  sees  begot  itself,  or  certainly  owes  its  origin  to 
something  as  incapable.  In  order  to  conceal,  as  it 
seems,  this  incapacity  to  demonstrate  his  subject 
actually,  he  calls  to  his  aid  incredible  time  in¬ 
fluences — ten  thousand  vears  and  fourteen  thousand 
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— to  effect  even  minute  changes  of  species,  as  he 
terms  them,  but  which  are  doubtless  mere  variations 
in  one  species.  In  fact  Darwin,  having  no  palpable 
proof,  is  compelled  to  adopt  perpetual  missing  links, 
and  with  regard  to  these,  he  owns  to  their  absence, 
and  confesses  he  has  only  his  theory  to  exhibit  to 
mankind  in  lien  of  their  actual  presence.  Geology 
gives  him  very  little  encouragement,  and  so  he  finds 
it  a  very  imperfect  thing.  And  Nature?  Well, 
Nature  is  not  to  be  relied  on  altogether ;  and  so  he 
elects  to  look  in  this  matter  of  change  of  species  to 
an  unknown  and  altogether  imaginary  progenitor. 
Thus  he  seeks  for  knowledge  from  the  unknown ; 
for  if  the  first  progenitor  is  unknown  (as  Darwin 
owns),  how  can  anything  be  traced  from  or  up  to 
it?  Up  to  what?  is  the  natural  inquiry.  We 
may  allow  myriads  of  millions  of  years  for  the 
reply,  and  the  only  possible  one  must  be,  Up  to 
nothing  more  than  an  inexplicable  theory,  for  from 
an  unknown  first  how  can  any  possible  second  be 
derived  ?  Yet  Darwin's  ambition  seems  to  tend  to 
this  end — namely,  to  explain  the  inexplicable ;  and 
he  himself  seems  greatly  to  support  this  remark,  for 
he  says,  in  the  absence  of  actual  proof : — “  It  is 
good  to  try  in  our  imagination  to  give  any  form 
some  advantage  over  another."  So,  in  the  absence 
of  scientific  truth,  he  thinks  it  desirable  to  rely  on 
human  fancies  regarding  God's  providence  and 
Nature's  absolute  facts,  and  hence  are  chiefly  drawn 
his  arguments.  “But,"  some  one  remarks,  “he  gives 
us  facts."  True ;  but  what  we  object  to  are  his 
theories,  which  the  facts  he  advances  by  no  means 
justify.  We  object  to  his  assertion,  void  of  fact, 
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that  the  tapir  and  horse  own  the  same  progenitor ; 
that  the  dog  and  the  fish  came  from  the  same 
original  stock ;  the  possibility  of  a  bear  becoming 
transformed  into  a  whale.  Where  are  the  links  to 
be  found  which  should  justify  somewhat  these  as¬ 
sumptions  ?  In  the  geological  records?  Not  so. 
In  any  visible  trustworthy  transitional  form,  past 
or  present  ?  In  any  known  actual  change  of 
species  ?  Certainly  not.  The  change  exists  no¬ 
where  except  in  theory.  It  is  denied  by  all  expe¬ 
rience,  yet  it  is  good  to  believe  it,  say  the  admirers 
of  Darwin  and  theoretical  novelties  in  general. 
But,  in  truth,  we  must  admit  that  Darwin  displays 
such  a  close  acquaintance  with  natural  history,  so 
much  inherent  capacity,  and  such  indefatigable 
industry  in  reference  to  his  subject,  that  in  defiance 
of  constant  ifs,  suppositions,  and  vague  assump¬ 
tions,  he  leads  even  those  who  have  no  faith  in  his 
theory  almost  into  a  belief  that  he  is  near  a  truth, 
and  circling  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fact,  so 
much  can  a  strong  will  and  a  biased  mind,  with 
labour  unceasing,  do  towards  giving  a  colour  of 
truth  to  a  false  image.  His  approach  to  the  deep 
mysteries  of  Nature  is  in  the  veni,  vidi,  vici  style, 
little  affected  by  the  fact  that  he  has  no  power  of 
himself  to  create  the  lowest  living  form  of  being, 
or  to  conceive  how  anything  was  first  created.  I 
don’t  think  he  professes  to  have  even  a  theory  on 
this  subject,  or  a  remote  conception  of  the  first 
origin  of  species,  or  of  being  at  all.  Ignorant, 
then,  of  first  causes,  he  believes  only  in  secondary 
powers,  which  satisfy  the  earthly  view  and  conceal 
the  higher ;  he  relies  solely  on  his  senses,  and  re- 
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jects  the  mystery  which  they  themselves  reveal. 
All  external  nature  is  a  revelation  to  sense ;  but 
there  is  a  mystery  in  both  the  outer  world  and  the 
inner  percipient  sense  which  neither  can  reveal  to 
the  other,  for  the  mystery  of  both  springs  from  a 
divine  source,  and  “  the  things  that  are  seen  are 
not  known  by  the  things  that  do  appear.”  Thus  a 
human  theory  of  creation  is  literally  as  baseless  as 
the  fabric  of  a  vision ;  and  of  such  a  consistence  is 
this  theory  throughout.  All  the  guides  are  apparent, 
not  real ;  corporeal,  not  mental ;  material,  not 
spiritual ;  whereas  it  is  the  spiritual  alone  that 
rules  ;  the  corporeal  but  obeys  ;  the  one  is  prior, 
the  other  merely  secondary.  Matter  was  chaotic 
until  the  spirit  moved  over  the  obscure  aspect  it 
presented,  and  under  its  action  sprung  up  order, 
form,  and  beauty.  To  consider  matter  apart  from 
spirit  is  to  revert  to  chaos  and  disorder,  at  least  in 
thought. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  work,  this  strikes  me  : 
that  any  one  who  can  discover  legitimate  proof  of 
the  origin  of  man  in  its  assumptions,  may  truly  be 
said  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  Darwin,  and  not  with 
those  of  God.  These  assumptions,  Agassiz  termed 
mires  of  mere  assertion,  Professor  Mivart  puerile, 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  unscientific  and 
unnatural !  Ruskin  makes  this  pathetic,  almost 
sublime  remark  with  reference  to  the  labours  of 
science  or  scientific  men,  with  the  limitations  they 
impose  on  Nature  and  the  Creator  :  “  Of  these  I 
have  spoken  not  only  with  sorrow,  but  with  a  fear 
which  I  feel  every  day  to  be  more  surely  grounded, 
that  such  labour,  in  effacing  from  within  you  the 
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sense  of  the  presence  of  God  in  the  garden 
of  the  earth  will  awaken  within  you  the  pre¬ 
vailing  echo  of  the  first  voice  of  the  Destroyer, 
(  Ye  shall  be  as  gods/  ”  and  this  fear  is  rather  justi¬ 
fied  when  we  can  hear,  as  I  have,  high  authorities 
in  the  Church,  from  the  pulpit,  exclaim  :  “  If  we 
are  descended  from  baboons  we  must  accept  the 
situation,  &c.”  This  seems,  considering  the  place  and 
office  of  the  speaker,  a  most  improper  concession  to 
a  mere  theory,  and  a  recession  from  the  high 
profession  of  belief  in  God  and  His  inscrutable  ways 
towards  what  seems  rather  like  the  voice  of  the 
Destroyer  ;  a  sort  of  worship  of  ifs  and  probabilities, 
begot  of  human  presumption,  before  faith  in  Divine 
mysteries  and  secret  powers  unrevealed  to  humanity, 
and  utterly  beyond  the  sphere  of  man’s  intellectual 
capacity.  But  if  an  if  is  to  be  placed  in  a  more 
honoured  position  before  our  minds  than  faith  in 
God,  then  let  ifs  be  no  longer  ifs  ;  but  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  the  abject  position  which  is  implied 
by  the  word,  to  honour  them  is  to  honour  ignorance, 
for  actual  knowledge  knows  no  ifs  or  vague  proba¬ 
bilities.  Of  facts  we  may  truly  say  they  are 
Divine ;  of  theories,  and  ifs,  and  assumed  proba¬ 
bilities,  we  may  often  believe  the  reverse,  and  as 
these  latter  are  the  main  props  to  his  theory  (the 
proof  of  this  is  found  everywhere  in  his  work),  then 
his  theory  is  ill-supported.  But  I  will  quote  the 
remarks  of  men  of  science  favourable  to  his  theory, 
and  see  what  amount  of  rational  support  he  derives 
from  their  reflection  on  the  subject. 

1st.  In  Galignani  for  December  16th,  1877, 
Professor  Seeley  is  reported  to  say,  “  All  the  tissues 
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of  all  animals,  are  built  up  from  the  blood,  the 
directions  in  which  they  grow  being  those  in  which 
they  are  used.”  Continuing  his  lecture  he  observes, 
“  Species  often  differ  in  character  so  slight,  that  it 
is  more  easy  to  believe  them  due  to  physiological 
changes,  than  to  a  succession  of  independent  crea¬ 
tive  acts.”  Then  he  proceeds  to  remark  :  “  Extinct 
types  of  life  exist,  which  go  far  to  bridge  over  the 
gap  in  organisation  in  different  groups,  as  between 
reptile  and  bird,  and  to  show  that  animals  may  ac¬ 
quire  by  development  characters  of  a  higher  group; 
these  and  other  considerations”  (the  Professor 
thinks)  u  agree  in  demonstrating  the  origin  of  life 
on  the  earth,  as  we  now  know  it,  to  be  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  continuous  operation  of  natural  law. 
In  this  consideration  man  is  included,  and,”  the 
Professor  adds,  “  there  is  no  sense  of  degradation 
implied  in  this  view ;  but  the  more  important  con¬ 
sideration,”  he  again  remarks  rationally  enough  : 
“  Is  whether  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  demon  - 
trate  it.”  Again  he  observes  :  “  The  resemblances 
in  man  to  the  monkey  type  are  so  many,  and 
extend  to  such  minute  details,  as  to  enforce  the 
conviction  that  they  are  both  derived  from  an 
unknown  ancestral  form.”  Is  the  assertion  that  it 
is  easier  to  believe  a  thing  than  to  demonstrate  it 
a  scientific  announcement,  or  one  likely  to  convey 
the  truth  to  his  pupils,  or  even  justifiable  in  one 
whose  office  is  to  teach  fact  and  not  theory  ?  This 
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at  least  is  clear,  he  is  a  believer  in  Darwin,  and 
such  is  his  conviction. 

2nd.  Another  supporter  is  mentioned  in,  I  think, 
the  Telegraph,  under  this  heading,  “  A  Conclusion 
without  Premises.”  In  his  lecture  to  the  natural 
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history  class  at  Edinburgh,  Professor  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson,  on  the  evolution  hypothesis,  said,  “  The 
great  difficulty,  from  the  natural  history  side  of  the 
question,  against  our  accepting  it  was,  that  any 
such  passage  from  one  species  to  anything  but  that, 
was  entirely  outside  our  experience.  The  horse  had 
evidently  been  the  horse  since  the  earliest  hiero¬ 
glyphs  were  engraved  on  Assyrian  tombs,  and  the 
same  held  good  for  all  living  creatures.  There  was 
not  a  shadow  of  evidence  of  one  species  having 
passed  into  another  during  the  period  of  human 
record ;  nor  was  this  all.  We  had  in  the  fossil 
remains  found  in  rocks,  a  record  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  world  running  back  incalculably  further 
than  mam’s  existence  on  this  planet,  and  although 
we  found  from  that  record  that  thousands  of  species 
had  passed  away,  and  thousands  had  appeared,  in 
no  single  instance  had  we  found  the  series  of  tran¬ 
sitional  forms  imperceptibly  gliding  into  one  another 
and  uniting  two  clearly  distinct  species  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  bridge.  Profound  mystery  still  involved 
the  birth  of  new  specific  forms.  Mr.  Darwin's 
magnificent  theory  had  undoubtedly  shaken  the 
veil,  by  pointing  out  a  path  by  which  it  was  con¬ 
ceivable  that  such  an  end  might  be  attained,  but  it 
had  by  no  means  raised  it,  for  every  new  instance 
which  he  produced,  and  developed  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  skill,  of  the  marvellous  changes 
which  animals  underwent  under  varying  conditions, 
somehow  always  seemed  to  emphasise  the  fact  that, 
however  far  variations  might  be  carried,  the  limit  of 
specific  identity  was  in  our  experience  never  over¬ 
passed."  And  now  he  gives  the  conclusion  he 
draws  from  these  facts,  or  rather  against  these 
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facts — thus  he  declares  it :  “  Still,  even  if  we  never 
found  out  the  precise  mode  in  which  one  species 
gave  rise  to  another,  there  could,  he  believed,  be  no 
further  hesitation  in  accepting  generally  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  evolution,  and  in  regarding  our  present 
living  races  as  the  ultimate  twigs  of  a  great 
genealogical  tree,  whose  gradually  coalescing 
branches  we  could  trace,  if  our  information  were 
complete  to  the  dawn  of  geological  time.”  Here 
we  have  a  series  of  strong,  consistent,  undisputed, 
absolute  facts,  and  the  man  who  brings  them  to 
our  notice  declares  that  they  are  not  altogether  to 
be  relied  on,  but  he  has  something  more  trust¬ 
worthy  to  offer  in  his  private,  and  peculiar  opinion, 
and  armed  with  this  all-powerful  organ,  we  are  to 
believe  a  thing  to  be  true,  though  everything  con¬ 
spires  to  prove  it  false.  To  believe  in  coalescing 
branches  which  never  in  the  experience  of  man  or 
time  or  science  have  been  known  to  coalesce  ;  to 
believe  in  the  fact  of  change  in  things  which,  in 
fact,  never  change  ;  finally,  to  believe  in  a  theory 
which  facts  give  no  reasonable  support  to ;  such  is 
the  instruction  this  Professor  instils  into  his  pupils, 
and  such  an  education  can  scarcely  be  called  scientific 
or  reasonable  or  proper. 

3rd.  Professor  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  eminent  as  a 
naturalist  and  philosopher,  with  a  leaning  towards 
Darwinianism,  at  a  meeting  of  physicians  and  natu¬ 
ralists  at  Munich,  remarked — “  You  are  all  aware 
that  I  am  now  specially  pursuing  the  study  of 
anthropology,  and  am  prepared  to  believe  that  man 
had  ancestors  among  other  vertebrates,  but  I  am 
bound  to  declare  that  every  positive  advance  we 
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have  made,  has  actually  removed  us  farther  from  the 
proof  of  this  connexion ;  every  increase,  in  our 
possession,  of  objects  (fossil  or  other),  which  furnish 
materials  for  discussion,  has  removed  us  further 
from  the  hypothesis  propounded.”  Why  then  is  it 
viewed  as  a  reasonable  suggestion  ? 

4th.  Wallace  rejects  entirely  the  theory  of  sexual 
selection,  which  is  one  of  the  prominent  points  of 
our  Professor’s  account  of  the  scheme  of  Nature. 
“  Why,”  asks  Wallace,  “  are  birds,  and  especially 
males,  so  beautiful  ?  and  why  does  their  beauty  go 
on  increasing  ?”  te  Because,”  says  Darwin,  “  the 
females  keep  picking  out  the  prettiest  males !” 
i(  No,”  says  Wallace ;  “  it  is  because  colour  is  a 
sign  of  vigour,  and  therefore  is  the  selection  made.” 
It  is  not  of  the  slightest  actual  importance  which 
you  choose  to  believe  in,  except  that  to  countenance 
an  illusion  is  always  unprofitable,  in  whatever 
direction  it  leads ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  both 
these  assumptions  are  illusory  and  false.  Wallace 
concludes  that  man  is  somehow  descended,  in  point 
of  bodily  structure,  from  a  lower  animal,  and  this  is 
the  irresistible  inference  also  of  Professor  Mivart. 
Is,  then,  the  “  somehow”  of  these  men  of  more 
value  than  any  other  person’s  “ somehow?”  Is  it 
more  explanatory  of  the  how  ?  What  does  it  un¬ 
mistakably  reveal,  except  ignorance  of  the  question 
they  take  upon  themselves  to  discuss  ?  That  these 
men  are  very  generally,  nay,  profoundly,  informed 
in  natural  history  and  other  branches  of  science, 
throws  no  light  over  the  obscurity  of  their  “  some¬ 
how.”  But  still,  if  this  “  somehow”  is  accepted  as 
something  real,  “  what  we  know  points,”  Mr, 
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Wallace  thinks,  “  to  an  evolution  widely  different 
from  that  in  which  an  animal  very  like  an  ape,  and 
a  little  like  a  man,  has  been  developed  step  by  step 
into  an  animal  so  intellectual  as  Mr.  Wallace  him¬ 
self. ^  Further,  Wallace  says  :  “  For  the  thousands 
of  years  that  man  has  existed,  no  trace  has  been 
found  of  any  animal  rather  like  man,  although  of  a 
lower  type ;  but  we  start  with  men,  who,  for  all  we 
can  see,  were  quite  up  to  the  average  man  of  to-day. 
The  skull  which  of  all  known  skulls  is  the  oldest,  is 
a  fair  average  human  skull."  A  fatal  blow  this 
(and  from  a  friend)  to  Darwin's  strange  fancy  that 
he  is  descended  from  the  Catarhine,  or  as  he  terms 
it,  Old  World  division  of  the  ape  tribe. 

In  addition  to  these  observations  on  Darwin,  we 
may  give  the  very  advanced  opinions  of  a  highly 
esteemed  and  respectfully  quoted  authority  with 
reference  to  Darwin's  theory — namely,  Professor 
Hackel,  who  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honour  at 
Paris,  29th  August,  1878,  remarked  forcibly  enough, 
if  not  wisely,  hut  rather  out  of  his  ignorance  and 
presumption  merely  :  “  Those  who  disbelieve  in 
evolutionism  unwittingly  prove  their  descent  from 
baboons,  by  those  qualities  of  pride  and  childish 
vanity  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  them  from 
these  their  ancestors."  So  here  we  learn  at  least 
that  pride  and  vanity  are  special  baboon  attributes. 
But  this  (by  his  own  admission)  descendant  from 
the  ape  tribes,  goes  on,  in  his  bequeathed  pride  and 
worse  than  childish  vanity,  to  inform  the  world  how 
it  and  all  within  it,  “  its  living  things,  its  earth  and 
sky,"  came  to  be.  In  his  ignorance  and  unwisdom 
he  goes  far  beyond  anything  that  Darwin  in  his 
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theory  presumes  to  explicate ;  in  fact,  he  goes 
hack  to  before  the  beginning,  and  asserts  that 
“  old  beliefs  on  creation”  (he  terms  them  “  super¬ 
stitions”)  “  were  rapidly  dying  out and  as  a 
valuable  substitute,  he  desires  mankind  to  listen 
to  his  pellucid  and  peremptory  suggestions — or,  as  I 
suppose  he  would  say,  wise  explanation  of  this 
simple  affair  of  creation,  especially  of  life  in  this 
globe.  To  those  whose  reasoning  capacities  permit 
them  to  believe  him,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are 
few  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Catarhine  stock  and 
baboon  form  of  intellect,  he  states  :  “  The  primitive 
life  organisms  were  formed  chemically,  by  sponta¬ 
neous  generation  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;”  and 
adds,  “No  how  else  could  the  origin  of  life  be  ex¬ 
plained.”  As  this  explanation  is  of  the  vaguest 
nature,  in  truth  is  no  explanation,  reasonably  or 
scientifically  viewed,  we  are  bound  not  to  believe  it, 
but  to  remain  in  the  grand  old  belief  of  a  creation 
and  a  Creator — both  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
human  intelligence. 


THE  END. 
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